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Editorial 


Our actions shape the future 
by DAPHNE LAWLESS, editor 


A great example of commodity fetishism — or, the way in which living 
under capitalist society makes us believe that things which are not real 
are, in fact, real —is what is commonly known as “the miracle of compound 
interest”. Blogger Erin Burt from kiplinger.com enthuses: “It magically 
turns a little bit of money, invested wisely, into a whole lot of cash.” 

Actually, as any Marxist can tell you, there’s no magic in that. A bank 
account full of money doesn’t breed as if it were a nest of cockroaches, 
although there are similarities. Exponential growth in bank deposits is 
made possible by exponential growth in the real world of commodities 
which those deposits are designed to purchase. And the exponential 
growth which — as Waikato union organiser and permaculturalist Rob 
George puts it in this issue — is “in capitalism’s DNA” is based on 
continually intensifying exploitation of both labour and nature. The 
miracle of compound interest is the miracle of how much working 
people — and planet Earth — can tolerate being vampirized. 

In asense, this issue of UNITY follows on from not only the last issue 
— which showcased Grant Morgan’s blockbuster article setting out the 
case that capitalism is on a collapse trajectory — but from our January 
2006 issue, “System Change Not Climate Change”. We aim to show in 
this issue that the natural, physical limits to exponential capitalist growth 
— the resource and climate crises mentioned in our last issue — will lead 
to a crash and replacement with some other system, sooner than later, 
no matter the system’s inbuilt defenses. 

The idea that there might be limits to capitalism other than the 
resistance of workers is not a new one in Marxist theory. Rosa Luxemburg, 
one of the giants of our intellectual tradition, suggested something 
similar in her groundbreaking 1903 work, The Accumulation of Capital. 
Capitalism, Luxemburg argued, was reliant on a non-capitalist “outside” 
to commodify and feed to the insatiable machine. If that “outside” were to 
ever run out,so would the life of the system itself. This is a point replicated 
admirably by David Parker’s demolition of the pollution market (aka 
“carbon trading”). Here, capitalism is attempting to commodify the 
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production of pollutants itself —- which is mathematically certain to do 
nothing but create more pollution. 

Another, “kindler and gentler” commodification response is the Green 
New Deal proposed by several liberal and social democratic figures. But 
as Rob George ably points out, that’s just another approach to producing 
more, and creating more profit. The “Jevons Paradox” — that increases 
in resource efficiency actually lead to increases in resource consumption 
—will ensure that the glorious new dawn of electric cars and solar batteries 
will end up becoming more of a long-term problem than what it replaced. 
As Kay Weir shows, that’s already happening before our eyes in the form 
of the “biofuel” (actually agrofuel) industry. 

An increasing number of groups around the world are declaring 
themselves to be “ecosocialist” — that is, anti-capitalist but also anti- 
productivist, challenging the fetishisation of economic growth which 
tainted many historically “socialist” countries. The Belém Declaration of 
2009 offers a rallying call for activists around the world — already, dozens 
of New Zealanders have signed up. One of the declaration’s authors, Joel 
Kovel, goes on to explain what concrete efforts have been made to turn 
this into a global organisation. We also show by example what a tiny 
socialist group in opposition (in Australia) and what a mass force which is 
in government (in Venezuela) have made of the concept of ecosocialism, 
turning nice ideas into a platform for action. 

On the subject of action, one sentence in Rob George’s contribution 
to this issue particularly stands out for me: “Increasingly capitalism will 
not be left to its own devices. Our environment will see to that.” 

This comes after Rob has expressed his scepticism about one of the 
traditional bases of Marxist theory — that the working class, and only the 
working class, have the motive and the opportunity to put an end to the 
capitalist system. 

As Marxists, we must fight against allowing our knowledge of the 
objective resource limits of capitalism to turn into fatalism, a belief that 
we can’t do anything, but not to worry, the revenge of Mother Nature 
will do it for us. The system will certainly break down. The question of 
whether this breakdown will be the birth of a perfect barbarism, or the 
dawn of a new world, can only be down to a question of what new social 
forces emerge from the breakdown —- which is at least partly a question 
of political action in the here and now. 

The human capacity to adapt and survive is one of the most glorious 
and one of the most tragic things about our species-being. People can put 
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up with a hell of a lot, if there’s no obvious alternative — the survivors of 
Auschwitz, Rwanda or Gaza are living proof of that. In acts of everyday 
heroism, working people work long hours, feed their families, do what 
they’re told, and keep going day after day over long, lonely lifetimes. 

But the price of this heroism is a continual, and rising, psychic 
undercurrent of stress, violence and mental ill-health, erupting regularly 
into violence against self, others and property. As long as the working 
class can tolerate the system, it can reproduce itself. 

So I'd agree that there’s nothing inevitable about class consciousness 
or revolt. However, I think one of the limits in what Rob is saying is 
indicated by the fact that he — and Michael Burawoy, whom he quotes 
— refers to “the proletariat” in the third person. We would be extremely 
suspicious of Pakeha theoreticians discussing the prospects for tino 
rangatiratanga, or male writers discussing women’s liberation. Liberation 
can mean only self-activity. One of the great successes for capitalism 
since the 1960s and 1970s has been to draw the sting from struggles for 
gender, sexual and ethnic liberation by allowing the intellectual leaders 
of these oppressed groups to rise into the middle classes — as authors or 
academics. In the workers’ movement, it’s been more or less the opposite 
— leadership has been “professionalised”, becoming something you go to 
university to learn — but the outcome is much the same. 

There is a perception that the movement for ecological justice is, far 
from being a mass movement, a movement of disaffected middle-class 
layers who see themselves as “enlightened” and define themselves in 
opposition to the masses. Too often we hear the suggestion that working 
people who shop at The Warehouse, or drive old-model gas-guzzling cars 
to get to work out in industrial suburbs, are part of the problem — and that 
those privileged to live in “eco-communities” with composting toilets and 
plenty of leisure time to grow vegetables are the vanguard of change. 

But the Marxist attitude is that those who will transform the world will 
educate themselves while working in call centres, railway shunting yards 
and fast-food outlets — and that it’s precisely because of their experience 
up at the coalface of the system that they will become convinced of the 
necessity and possibility of a new, sustainable world, and be in a position 
to do something about it. For this reason, we must bring the daily struggles 
of working (as well as indigenous) people into the heart of ecosocialist 
analysis. An ecosocialist movement which doesn’t root itself in the lived 
everyday experience of the oppressed masses is doomed to be able to 
only fiddle around the edges as the planet burns. 
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The pollution market and 
the bad banks 


Talk to Socialist Worker forum in Auckland, 5 November 2009 


by DAVID PARKER - vwellsharp.wordpress.com 


I want to begin by acknowledging the work of Socialist Worker 
Aotearoa/New Zealand in reframing the debate around climate 
change. “Emissions”, “permits” and “markets” must be revealed for 
what they are — pollution, the privatisation of public assets, and the 
systematic exploitation of the poor. 

Euphemisms are necessary when there is something to hide. In this 
case, as I will show, they are necessary because the pollution trading 
system is a fatally flawed response to climate change. It is a system 
based on free market dogma rather than analysis of the causes of 
climate change. 

Instead of reduced emissions of greenhouse gases, pollution 
trading is far more likely to generate 


massive corporate profits, 

extensive fraud, 

increased environmental damage, and 
more social injustice. 


It’s is a crying shame that people who regard themselves as 
environmentalists support this process. 


Pollution markets 101 


I’m sure most people here are familiar with the basic idea of pollution 
markets, but I'll quickly outline the cap-and-trade system. 

Under the current Kyoto system, each wealthy ‘developed’ country 
is allowed to generate a ‘capped’ volume of greenhouse gases. In the 
pollution market system instituted by almost all the Kyoto signatories, 
the capped national quota of allowed pollution is, usually, given for 
free to polluting businesses. 





The largest polluters are rewarded with the largest number of 
these carbon credits. 
The system then allows businesses to: 


save unused credits so they can be used next year; 

sell unused credits; 

buy extra credits so they can legally pollute more; or 

earn credits by investing in pollution reduction schemes either 
at home or abroad. 


This is pollution trading; the creation of a property right and a market 
in pollution. From the outset, the practical attempt to address climate 
change is beholden to neoliberal ideology. As such, it privileges the 
corporate agenda. 


The corporate agenda 


Even if they are not gifted the credits outright, the power of dominant 
corporate interests shapes the functioning of trading schemes through 
lobbying. We’ve seen plenty evidence of this in New Zealand with 
select committee submissions. 

Take for example Paul Hemburrow, general manager of New 
Zealand Aluminium Smelters. That’s the subsidiary of Rio Tinto 
Alcan that runs Tiwai Point. In 2008 he commented that the Labour 
government’s pollution trading scheme would 


most likely put us on the pathway to closure. | cannot tell 
you the exact date when the production at the smelter 
would become uneconomic, other than to say it’s likely 
to be well before ... the end of 2030. 


That’s not a very subtle form of lobbying, is it? It’s the all-too- 
familiar flexing of corporate muscle and the simple threat of capital 
flight. This is why the current government wants to water down the 
existing legislation and shift the burden of cost even more heavily 
onto working people. 

However, from an ecological point of view, the debate about 
the exact details of one pollution trading scheme or another is 
meaningless. It is an argument about whether to have a futile scheme 
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or a useless scheme. 

For this reason, I don’t want to discuss the details of any particular 
scheme. I want to look at the basic principles of pollution trading; this 
is where the deepest flaws can be found. 


Critique of capitalism 


Incorporating the natural environment into the socialist critique 
of capitalism is the key theoretical development of ecosocialism. 
However, many Establishment figures who would never regard 
themselves as socialist have a similar critical analysis of capitalism. Gus 
Speth is a former White House advisor, former UN senior bureaucrat, 
and currently dean of environmental science at Yale University. He 
writes that: 


Most environmental deterioration is a result of systemic 
failures of the capitalism we have today and ... long-term 
solutions must seek transformative change in the key 
features of this contemporary capitalism. 


Even more pointedly, Nicholas Stern, author of the UK government’s 
Stern review, describes climate change as “the greatest market failure 
in history”. 

So the question that we need to ask is this: how can more 
markets — in the form of pollution trading — possibly alleviate the 
greatest market failure in history? One of the reasons often given is 
that markets stimulate innovation and advances in the sustainable 
technology needed to reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 


Flawed economic theory 


In fact, these claims for the innovative power of pollution markets 
rely upon an error in economic theory first pointed out in 1989, but 
since rather conveniently ignored. 

While those who wish to generate surplus carbon credits may be 
encouraged to innovate, the reality is that all buyers of carbon credits 
have no incentive to innovate at all — their only incentive is to buy 
more carbon credits, and keep buying more credits. David Driesen, 
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a law professor at Syracuse University, says this means that pollution 
trading “probably stimulates less innovation than a comparably 
designed traditional regulation”. 

But still the free markets dogma prevails. And the inherent failings 
of pollution trading systems are made worse by the complete lack of 
accountability. 


The problem of accountability 


Robert Baldwin, professor of law at the London School of Economics 
describes pollution trading systems quite bluntly as “accountability 
black holes”. He continues: 


Governments ... allocate permits for trading between 
polluters, not between polluters and consumers. 

[Therefore] the ‘market’ is self-regarding and ‘closed’ 
in nature so that ... there is not even an effective regime 
of control by consumers, shareholders or others. 


Governments have simply given up any role of holding business to 
account. 

One cannot imagine that this causes corporate interests to lose any 
sleep. But it must (surely?) cause great alarm among political parties 
and environmental NGOs that pride themselves on their concern for 
transparent and democratic processes. 


The US carbon market 


In an accountability black hole such as this, there is potential for 

enormous profits. But what the global finance industry is really waiting 

for is the US federal carbon market. The necessary legislation is 

already on the way and the finance industry craves this market in order 

to “create a brand-new revenue stream for its bottom line” (Tyson 

Slocum of Public Citizen) in the face of the 2008 financial crisis. 
Former Clinton staffer Robert Shapiro says: 


We are on the verge of creating a new trillion-dollar mar- 
ket in financial assets that will be securitized, derivatized, 
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and speculated by Wall Street like the mortgage-backed 
securities market. 


And it is expected that this pollution derivatives trade will probably 
exceed the market for the pollution credits themselves. 

This is a market set up for a rort of massive proportions. After 
Enron, Bernie Madoff and the rest, does anyone believe it won’t 
happen? 


‘Clean Development’? 


The area of the pollution market most open to abuse is the offset 
credit scheme, the “Clean Development Mechanism” or CDM. 
CDM schemes take place in developing countries, as: 


e renewable energy developments such as hydro schemes, 

e projects to destroy greenhouse gases such as nitrous oxide, 
or 

e carbon “offset” (or “sink”) projects such as tree plantations. 


These projects are claimed to be the same as reductions in greenhouse 
gas emissions, and the project owners earn tradeable carbon credits. 
Corporations in developed countries can offset their own inability to 
reduce emissions by purchasing these credits. 

CDM projects are supposed to be “additional” schemes that would 
not have happened but for the income generated by the credits. 
However, it turns out that many of these projects are already fully 
funded — they are simply relabelled as CDM in order to gain carbon 
credits into the bargain. 

A report published by Stanford University Law School estimated 
that up to two-thirds of all CDM projects were frauds of this 
nature. 


The HFC-23 fraud 


However, the worst CDM fraud has emerged with the chemical known 
as HFC-23.This highly potent greenhouse gas is a waste product from 
the manufacture of refrigerants. One tonne is worth 14,000 carbon 
credits. 
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Some chemical firms in China and India have realised there is 
huge money to be made by proposing to release HFC-23 into the 
atmosphere unless they received carbon credits for investing in 
scrubbing technology for their factory chimneys. In fact, the cost of 
this equipment is very low compared to the profit that can be made 
from trading in the carbon credits acquired for HFC-23 removal. 

The profits are so great that these firms are expanding their HFC- 
23 production — so that they can earn even more carbon credits! 

The fact is that these firms are really in the business of 
manufacturing carbon credits. And the real ripoff here is this: Du Pont 
chemical company, hardly a paragon of environmentalism, has been 
removing HFC-23 from its smokestacks for years — for nothing. 

It has been estimated that around 60 per cent of all credits earned 
from the CDM are from HFC removal. London-based firm Climate 
Change Capital is thought to have received £375m worth of credits 
from Chinese HFC projects. 


CDM injustice 


Even if the CDM did have some integrity in its own terms, its external 
impacts would still be distressing. 

For example, there has been much planting of trees in developing 
countries to create so-called carbon “sinks”. It all sounds so 
environmentally friendly and conservationist. These monoculture tree 
plantations usually consist of fast-growing exotics such as eucalyptus. 
One such plantation in Brazil, covering 400km’, has caused the drying 
up of streams, because eucalyptus is such a thirsty tree. 

Sometimes the land enclosure for these plantations is by forcible 
means. A report from the World Rainforest Movement describes a 
Norwegian company leasing land in Uganda for a carbon sink forest 
project. The project was linked to the building of gas-fired power 
stations in Norway which had political support because, through the 
offset forestry, they were thought to be “environmentally friendly”. 
It caused the eviction of 8,000 people from 13 villages. 

Another lucrative form of offset project is the hydro-electric 
scheme. The scale on which such projects are being funded makes 
them anything but friendly. For example, 146 hydro schemes are 
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These solar cookers were built by the German government as a CDM 
offset mechanism 
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proposed or underway in the mountain valleys of Uttarakhand, in 
the Indian Himalaya. 

As Larry Lohmann writes, long-established community knowledge 
and specific, localised solutions to social, economic and ecological 
problems are being overwhelmed and destroyed by the scale of such 
schemes. They are being destroyed for the benefit of global carbon 
markets. They are being destroyed so that corporate profits can keep 
growing. 


Opposition 


Many people around the world now recognize these schemes for 
what they are. 

International Rivers, an organisation committed to the protection 
of rivers and river communities, regards the CDM as “a huge failure 
that is actually increasing greenhouse gas emissions behind the guise 
of promoting sustainable development”. 

Rising Tide Australia is a grassroots group based in Newcastle, 
NSW, home of the world’s largest coal port. Organiser Steve Phillips 
says that “carbon trading arrangements ... allow rich nations to buy 
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their way out of real pollution cuts and impose timber monocultures 
on third world communities”. 

Thirty-nine climate justice groups, many from the South, recently 
published a statement indicting “market based ‘innovative’ financial 
mechanisms” as “false solutions” that are “really for the benefit of 
corporations.” Pollution trading schemes are indeed “a new 21st 
century phase of colonialism”. 


Summing up 


The inability to think beyond the neoliberal agenda is subverting 
all state-sponsored approaches to climate change. In fact, because 
of a total lack of accountability, pollution markets and the offset 
schemes that lie behind them are simply vehicles for the extraction 
of supernormal profits. And the prospect of a pollution derivatives 
market can only lead to further rorts and ripoffs. 

Beyond these markets, the outcome is widespread injustice and 
further ecological degradation. Those concerned for the environment 
and for social justice cannot possibly support the pollution market 
system. 

It is clear that states have failed on climate change and markets 
have failed on climate change. I trust we will hear a new voice raised 
at Copenhagen next month. 


Comments? Questions? Angry rebuttals? 


Write to UNITY! 


PO Box 13-685, Auckland, NZ 





or daphne@randomstatic.net 





Sub-prime crisis, 
global economic crisis ... 
ecotastrophe? 


talk to Socialist Worker forum in Auckland, 5 February 
2010 


by ROB GEORGE 


Introduction 


Tam an organizer with the education union, NZEI, based in Hamilton. 
The promotional material about this meeting describes me as an eco- 
activist. That may be a somewhat charitable term. I make no pretense 
to be at the forefront of any debate. I simply have an interest in 
learning, thinking and doing some practical things about our political 
and environmental problems. I am involved in the permaculture scene 
in Hamilton and host a monthly environment show on community 
radio. 


Qualification 


No doubt there are a number of you in this room who are at least as 
well qualified to speak of such matters as I am. I am still learning, still 
trying to put the pieces of the puzzle together. Some of it, I must admit, 
leaves me scratching my head. A number of the ideas I will present 
are other people’s — I have been fortunate enough to be exposed to 
them. Some of the interpretations are mine. 

The title of this presentation suggests quite an ambitious project. 
It is a topic I attempted to piece together across four radio shows last 
year. I am not sure I got everything clear then, so excuse me if you find 
some gaps in my analysis tonight. I am still thinking my way through 
the subject. Essentially, it was an attempt to use a radical red-green 
perspective to unpack the recent global economic meltdown — the 
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economic, social and environmental parameters of the crisis — and 
also to extend that thinking a little further to consider what the 
economic-environmental-social future for capitalism might be, and 
what a progressive alternative might look like. 

To pose that as a question: Did the financial crisis merely 
represent the dynamic of capitalism periodically resetting itself 
prior to another phase of growth? Or, are the economic-social- 
environmental contradictions gathering to a point where the whole 
system is challenged? It may be helpful to see this project in terms of 
the immediate, the medium term and the long term “crisis” condition 
of capitalism. I don’t think I have time tonight, at least initially, to 
speak much about a progressive alternative so I will spend my time 
on the recent economic crisis and more on what a possible unraveling 
of capitalism may look like. 


1. The global recession 


We are probably all experts in this matter so I will not take up much 
time with an analysis. The crisis may be summarized, as I understand 
it, with a quote from French economist Garard Dumenil that “people 
were lending money they did not have and other people were 
borrowing money they could not repay”. Credit and debt. I will briefly 
cover three aspects of this dynamic. 


i. The disembedded economy 


Radical German economist Elmar Altvater talks about the 
disembedded economy, where the financial sector has become 
disconnected from the real economy and bears no real resemblance 
to the working of the real economy. Money does not represent 
any equivalence to physical reality. The stock market, for example, 
is supposed to represent future growth potential of real world 
corporations. We had the real economy in which we lived our everyday 
lives. We also had the virtual economy of finance where the financial 
alchemists lived theirs. 

We have situations where interest rates are higher than profit 
rates — you could make more money investing in financial services 
than production in the real economy. Money flows toward finance and 
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away from production. Regulation on the financial sector was wound 
back. National borders and control of finance have been dismantled. 
It is a relatively simple matter to transfer money around the globe. 
Wealth can be created through financial manipulation and speculation. 
“People lending money they did not have.” 


ii. Capitalism prone to bubbles 


If understand correctly, the sub-prime housing bubble had its genesis, 
amongst other things, in very lax US credit settings following the 
dot-com bubble bursting, and an influx of hot money from countries 
such as China and India and the petro-economies looking for an 
investment home. We had something similar here, though seemingly 
not to the same extreme, in our housing market. The financial sector 
had become very good at “spreading risk” through wonderful and 
inventive methods that actually obscured risk. Financiers became very 
creative at slicing and dicing debt and repackaging it. Banks pushed 
credit like drug dealers. Wonderful things like fractional lending 
allowed the same money to be invested over and over again. “People 
lending money they did not have.” 

The sub-prime bubble burst. That crisis quickly spilt out, 
contaminating the financial sector and then the entire global economy. 
There is evidence to suggest this sub-prime crisis started because of 
high oil prices. Increasingly constrained household budgets could not 
cope with higher oil and food prices. The oil shock was perhaps the 
“prick that burst the bubble”. 


iii. Debt-based consumption 


A portion of the excess money flowing through the financial system 
found a home in easy credit. Financial institutions, as outlined above, 
made this credit available to households — or, put in more cynical 
language, pushed this credit on to households in a manner that might 
be likened to rapacious drug dealers. The percentage of household 
incomes given over to servicing debt appears to have climbed quite 
dramatically in recent years. As an example, it seems that in New 
Zealand the rising housing bubble saw households being more 
prepared to go into debt. The inflating cost of property had made 
them feel more prosperous, even though income flows were increasing 
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only moderately. 

There is also a factor, it seems, of an inability amongst the working 
class to afford a consumption lifestyle on stagnant wages. Debt 
increasingly became the mechanism for demand within the economy, 
for the financing of purchases and lifestyles.““People borrowing money 
they could not repay.” 

For a contrast, let us just step back in time for a moment to the post- 
war Fordist long boom. This was a period of convergence between the 
forces of production and consumption. There were national linkages 
between productivity and wages, production and consumption. 
Productivity was the engine of this cycle. As productivity increased, so 
too did wages in rough symmetry. There was more money around to 
pay for an expanding social wage. There was more demand and more 
consumption. More economic activity facilitated greater production, 
which in turn lead to greater employment — a virtuous cycle. 

That model of growth went into crisis in the 1970s with the decade 
of stagflation. The link between productivity and wages was severed. 
I suspect the onset of this in NZ was the 1967 nil wage order. In the 
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1980s the neo-liberal project became firmly established. Wages have 
not grown significantly in real terms since this time — a stagnation of 
real wages across three or more decades. 


2. Can capitalism continue to roll onward from 
instability to instability to crisis to instability? 


I am not good at crystal ball gazing, so I will try and draw on some 
history. Certainly capitalism is a resilient system. Following the 
great depression and destruction of World War Two, the western 
economies embarked on a two decade long period of stable growth. 
The stagflation crisis of the 1970s was overcome and the neo-liberal 
project ushered in a period of choppy growth. There were crises 
and turbulence through the 1980s and 1990s. We now have the great 
recession. Life may yet be breathed back into capitalism that allows it 
to stumble along through further cycles of growth and recession. The 
institutions and forces of neo-liberalism are still in control, although 
they are no longer leading. 

If however, we believe that neo-liberalism is unable to meet its 
social and economic obligations in present times, what comfort can 
we have that it will deliver its social, economic and environmental 
obligations in an increasingly uncertain and environmentally 
constrained future? I think that is a fair question to ask. That said, 
a friend of mine told me, some years ago, that in the early 1980s he 
thought capitalism was on the verge of falling. It didn’t. By itself, 
left to its own devices, capitalism has proven enduring. My musings 
are influenced by the neo-marxist French regulation school, which 
explored the paradox within capitalism between its inherent tendency 
toward instability and crisis and its ability to secure long periods of 
economic stability, and then to periodically remake itself following 
crisis. 

However, Marx did not assume that capitalism would be left to 
its own devices. He saw the agency of the working class transcending 
capitalism. I am not sure whether to place my total faith in an 
inevitable future class consciousness and emancipation. It seems a 
little mechanistic to expect that one day the proletariat will naturally 
determine that they are being exploited and alienated from their 
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true nature. Paul Thompson described it as an “impossible burden” 
or a “leap of faith”. I like this statement from Michael Burawoy: 
“Why can we not simply reduce the burden on the working class 
to one appropriate to its real rather than imagined interventions in 
history?” 

What I think I can state with more certainty, however, is that 
increasingly capitalism will not be left to its own devices. Our 
environment will see to that. I refer here to what I term a possible 
ecotastrophe. That said, it is not the time to cast aside human agency. 
Again, to quite Burawoy: 


We no longer burden the working class with the mission 
of emancipating the whole of humanity. Nor, in despair, 
do we cry farewell to the working class, abandoning it for 
any social movement that catches the public eye. 


If I was to make any comment here on the role of the working class, 
I suspect it will become increasingly tied to a failure of capitalism to 
meet the social and environmental obligations that any economic 
system must meet. 


3. Ecotastrophe 


I will not attempt to define the term ecotastrophe in any close detail. 
No doubt you will have your own notion of what it entails. Jared 
Diamond, in his book Collapse, notes a series of factors that may 
be instructive. These include habitat destruction, soil and water 
degradation, loss of bio-diversity, over-population, climate change, 
environmental poisoning, energy shortages and famines or the 
shortages of food. An ecotastrophe may perhaps be a once-and-for- 
all-time event, an Armageddon type experience. Or it may be a series 
of shocks and calamities. For an example of how that may function, 
consider Haiti. In 2008 they had three massive hurricanes, and they 
have now had a devastating earthquake. 


4. What about a green new deal? 


So, having considered the recent economic crisis of capitalism and 
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introduced the notion of an environmental crisis, we should consider 
what possible solutions are on offer. A Green New Deal (GND) has 
been sponsored as an alternative to the current neo-liberal morass. It is 
based around ideas of energy conservation, renewable forms of energy, 
public transport and the green retro-fitting of existing technology. 

The centre left has promoted the idea —- Barack Obama in the US, 
Kevin Rudd in Australia, Gordon Brown in Britain, the Green Party 
and the Council of Trade Unions in NZ. A more radical form of the 
GND has been promoted in various quarters, such as French Green 
Marxist Alain Lipietz, as a clear break from neo-liberal — free market 
— globalised — capitalism. This speaks of a need for both global and 
local solutions: 


e continent wide (or even globally focused where possible) 
regulation of wages, income security and ecological 
sustainability; 

e strong focus on local production and consumption, local 
systems of finance and exchange; 

e the equitable sharing of work and economic security, perhaps 
by means of a universal basic income. 


By and large, however,a GND is being promoted as a means to restart 
the global capitalist engine. The engine stalled and needed a jump 
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start. A range of Keynesian approaches were adopted by nations 
to head off the possibility of a depression. This Keynesianism has 
been given a green edge, spending money to restart growth while 
attempting to address some of the pressing environmental problems 
such as climate change. 

A GND incorporates aspects of green tech. Without trying to be 
too precise, I broadly define green tech to mean substituting the brown 
tech technology we currently have with more sustainable alternatives. 
For example: 


renewable energy substituted for coal and natural gas; 
electric cars rather than petrol; 

using wastes as a resource rather than refuse; 

technology to gather greenhouse gases from the atmosphere 
and bury it underground; 

e the idea of clean coal. 


Will this save capitalism from a possible looming ecotastrophe? Will 
it permit continued economic growth along the lines we have had in 
the past three decades while meeting some of the globe’s pressing 
environmental and social needs? It might, perhaps, maybe. I am 
tentative as capitalism, as I described earlier, has proven resilient. 
There are however, I think, some problems with such a project. I will 
outline five: political; oil; financial; a global blueprint; and growth. 


i. Political 


There is not yet the majority will to jettison the neo-liberal experiment 
as failed and exhausted. Political parties and institutions will continue 
to try and resuscitate it. We have recently had Don Brash deliver his 
policy prescription to the John Key government to close the economic 
gap with Australia by 2020. Unsurprisingly, he advocates more of 
the same: deregulation, privatization, free markets and tax cuts. 
Seemingly he has not learnt from recent mistakes. The National Party 
is apparently happy to continue with business as usual. The recent 
global meltdown is merely something to be waited out while doing as 
little as possible. The Labour Party is only starting a tentative debate 
about stepping away from the neo-liberal monetary consensus. 
Kevin Rudd, the centre left leader of Australia, stated last year: 
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Not for the first time in history, the international challenge 
for social democrats is to save capitalism from itself ... not 
just to repudiate the neo-liberal extremism but to advance 
the case that the social democratic state offers the best 
guarantee of preserving the productive capacity of prop- 
erly regulated competitive markets, while the government 
is regulator and funder and provider of public goods. 


Brian Easton, not perhaps a radical economist but certainly on the 
correct side of the political divide, stated that following the crisis: 


What will replace it (neo-liberalism) is unclear. It will take 
time to evolve and dominate. An economic synthesis is 
not likely to appear before 2015 at the earliest ... As long 
as there are falling costs of distance, intensification of 
economies of scale and continuing technological inno- 
vation, globalisation of product markets will continue ... 
How the national and international financial systems will 
be regulated is unclear. 


Peter Conway, former CTU economist, stated last year that 


there are few fans of global finance capitalism. The alter- 
native is not yet an ism. Sustainable development on a 
global scale looks like a tall order. But for me, the advo- 
cacy of a green new deal and the call to join the dots be- 
tween poverty, global financial reform, trade and climate 
change represents the most positive alternative on offer. 


The point here is, I think, what type of GND will become the norm, 
and whether that will be enough. The model espoused by Alain Lipietz 
is one that I could willingly sign up for. What about the Obama and 
Rudd type deals, however? Well, they are a vast improvement on 
what Don Brash has to offer. Such packages may yet make an effort 
at global financial reform and some pretense toward greater equity. 
That is a start. This isn’t to criticize them as being wrong, more perhaps 
that they don’t go far enough. Disappointingly, a GND may simply 
end up as the greenish retro-fitting of neo-liberalism rather than a 
more progressive project. As a case in point, the paradox of Gerry 
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Brownlee leading the Government charge to insulate houses while 
simultaneously laying the ground work to mine national parks. This 
does not suggest to me any genuine attempt to step off the present 
pathway that has delivered us the recent global chaos. 


ii. Peaking Oil supply — or, Peak Oil 


The notion of a peak is that we have essentially extracted half of 
the available resource. For peak oil, we have extracted half of the 
available oil. We will still have that energy source available, but we 
will have mined the cheap and easy supplies. The price and ease of 
extracting future sources of oil will be higher and more difficult. We 
will increasingly also get a diminishing return on the energy we invest. 
Whereas at one point we may have got say, twenty barrels of oil for 
every one barrel we used in drilling, in the future we may only get 
ten, or five or less. More energy inputs are required to get the same 
energy outputs. An example of this lies with coal as a substitute for 
oil. Coal has somewhere between 30 to 60% the energy value of oil. 
We must therefore use somewhere around twice the amount of coal 
as a substitute for oil. 

The timing of peak oil is not yet certain, but will occur sooner or 
later. Certainly, experts and commentators disagree on whether it is 
imminent or as much as 30 years away. Some are saying the high oil 
prices of 2007 signaled the peak. A consensus does not yet exist on the 
timing. It is probable that we may not know we have reached a peak 
event until we are passed it. That is, we may only know in hindsight. 
A scenario of an oil energy shortage will touch nearly every aspect 
of our society. To mention a few: 


e transport of people and goods; 

e the growth and distribution of food; 

e basic infrastructure and infrastructure maintenance — roads 
and rail and electricity and communications; 

e national productivity; 

e access to basic health and education services. 


In fact, every aspect of our society that is derived from oil will be 
affected down to chemicals, pharmaceuticals and plastics. 
A worst case scenario is an unforeseen peak and an “energy 
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shock” without time or resources to negotiate our society onto an 
alternative path. A sharp and sudden slump in global economic and 
social conditions may result. The peak could actually be a corrugated 
plateau of ongoing recessions and recoveries. An oil shortage causes 
prices to rise, which in turn chokes off economic growth and ushers 
in a recession. The recession drives down demand for oil, bringing 
prices back to manageable levels. The fall in price allows for some 
economic recovery that in turn sparks further growth in demand. We 
again meet shortages, the price goes up and the cycle continues. That 
is one possibility; I am not saying it is necessarily the inevitable one. 

The sooner we start on transition strategies, the greater our 
chances of being prepared. The longer we wait to start the transition, 
the greater our chance of being caught short. A 2005 report by the 
US Department of Energy estimated that failure to enact mitigation 
strategies in a timely manner would lead to a severe shortfall in fuel 
sources. Starting mitigation strategies as oil peaks could leave us 
with an energy shortfall for two decades. Enacting a mitigation plan 
even one decade before the peak could result in an estimated energy 
shortfall for one decade after the peak. A prudent approach is to 
start moving to alternative energy sources two decades before the 
peak. When, however, is the peak? If 2030, we had better start now. 
If a peak is only a handful of years away, this suggests some major 
problems ahead. 

iii. Financial 

These estimates are based on a paper by energy consultant Andrew 
McKillop. The figures can be complex and seemingly vary according 
to which forecast you prefer. I have attempted to simplify the details/ 
figures and thus some may be a little too high or low. I do need to add 
that I am not an expert in this matter; I am merely trying to reflect 
the issue as I understand it. You will find various figures quoted on 
the internet. 

Based on estimates quoted by the International Energy Agency 
and Association for the Study of Peak Oil, we may need perhaps 1 
trillion US dollars per annum between now and 2035 to maintain 
existing oil and gas supplies, maybe a little more, maybe a little less. 
There is the ongoing need for significant maintenance and replacement 
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of exploration and refining technology and infrastructure. There is also 
a need to find new sources of oil to meet current demand as well as 
forecast demand increases, should new sources exist in such quantities. 
New exploration will take place in marginal and hostile territory 
such as deep sea drilling, our Great Southern Basin for example, and 
political unstable geographies. 

There is also investment required for green energy as a replacement 
for fossil fuels. To replace perhaps 30 to 40% of oil-derived energy 
may require 400 or more billion US dollars per year between now 
and 2035 to bring new supplies of renewable energy on line to meet 
climate change reduction targets and increasing energy demands; 
maybe a little more, maybe a little less. This is money that is perhaps 
easier to find in boom times, but seemingly more difficult to come by 
in a recession. The prognosis of global growth in the next few years is 
uncertain. Will we have an L-shaped recovery, or perhaps a W-shaped 
recovery with a further recession still to come? A further economic 
dip will make the necessary funds that much harder to find. 


iv. The lack of a global blueprint 


A Green New Deal runs up against the problem of the existing global 
mechanisms of neo-liberalism and free markets. The GND blueprints 
are nationally focused. There is no internationalism to challenge the 
global modes of regulation. There is no internationalism to promote a 
more progressive green Keynesian alternative. Any move therefore to 
promote a national sustainability thesis is constrained by the current 
fixtures which promote free market globalism. Moreover, while things 
may be underway in developed countries, there is seemingly little 
in the packages for the third world. The likes of Haiti or Tuvalu, for 
example, do not feature in the debate. 


V. The continuing Growth Logic of Capitalism 


Finally, even if we (re)turn to a greener Keynesian type growth 
path, we still have growth and the problem of consuming the world 
around us. 
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5. However, am I being too pessimistic here? 


Will the current structure, if left to run its course, inevitably result in 
an ecotastrophe? I cannot say anything is inevitable. Certainly, there 
will be people who dismiss the idea of an ecotastrophe out of hand as 
being alarmist. Some will claim that we have enough oil to last us for 
decades, climate change is a fallacy, there is little wrong in the current 
political economy. They may be correct. However, when I look at 
events taking place around me, I get the feeling they are not. 


i. Green Tech 


Some people see our future problems as being solved by science and 
technology, the panacea of a green tech future. If the market price is 
right, science and technology and human ingenuity will take care of the 
rest. The current growth path of capitalism — globalism, free markets 
and consumerism — may yet, more or less, continue. Sure, there may 
be some changes. Your car, for example, may be hydrogen or electric 
rather than petrol. Again, they may be correct. I am a little loath to 
underestimate what technology and human potential can deliver. This 
panacea, however, is contestable. 


ii. A panacea fallacy perhaps? 


Developing a technology is one thing; getting it to market and having 
mass uptake larger still; putting in place the infrastructure still another 
issue. There is some hope that new technology may make electric 
vehicles viable. Presently technology, infrastructure and production 
are not yet available to make it viable on any mass scale. Moreover, 
the transition to an electric based mode of transport will require the 
development or redeployment of significant new generation capacity. 
Cost is a significant factor, as outlined earlier. Certainly easier to come 
by during a boom but harder to find during a bust. Moreover, if the 
money is available to put in place the technology and infrastructure, 
what is the market price for electric cars to replace petrol vehicles? 
If the market price is high enough, whatever that may be, these 
technologies could be viable. But, what is that price, and can economic 
growth occur at those price levels? 

Faith in science and technology to avoid a future ecotastrophe 
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Can investment in green energy save capitalism? 


may well provide some possible salvation, but it seems to be exactly 
that — a matter of faith. If believing that the current growth model of 
capitalism can lead to an ecotastrophe seems deterministic, how much 
more so the automatic assumption that the market and technology 
will resolve matters. If you developed a mantra for green tech, it 
would surely be: 


a. Sure, we have some problems; 
b. Market prices, science and technology will take care of them 
c. The future will be fine. 


I touched on earlier the ‘leap of faith’ required to envisage the 
working class acquiring a revolutionary consciousness. It seems that 
we have another one here. The problems expressed in “A” should be 
self evident to all but the most myopic. We all have a hope that “C” 
will eventuate. The large gulf between the two, that “B” expresses, is 
as much as question mark and hope, than a carefully laid out plan. 
That is a little too deterministic for my comfort. 

So, thus far, I have covered the present global recession, the 
notion of ecotastrophe, a Green New Deal solving our economic 
and environmental problems and some issues with that panacea. The 
remainder of my time I want to spend looking at the growth logic of 
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capitalism (GLOC) and global population. The GLOC is a structural 
matter. It is the embedded process of capitalism to grow and consume 
resources. I think this growth logic meeting environmental constraints, 
and I include looming energy shortages as an environmental factor, 
will impact our society and economy across the globe. It will affect 
the wealth of nations, global finance, production and consumption 
in every country. There are many aspects to this, many points of 
focus, and many stories that will be told. My particular focus today 
is on employment and work. This is an area that a friend of mine in 
Hamilton, David Neilsen, has been theorizing and one I have been 
fortunate enough to share. I have included some of my own inflections 
on this subject. 


6. Population and the GLOC 


I think there are two factors at play in this discussion: population 
growth (PG) and the growth logic of capitalism (GLOC). The world 
population will grow (or decline) by virtue of reproduction. This 
growth trend is dictated by a number of factors such as prosperity 
and the availability of food and fresh water. I define the GLOC in 
simple terms as follows: Capitalism has an inbuilt logic to continually 
and systematically expand into new populations and regions and 
subordinate them under its influence for production and consumption. 
Surplus value is created in production and realized in the market as 
profit. This profit must be higher than the cost of borrowing money 
(cost of finance).The profit is reinvested to create more money. There 
is a continual accumulation process of capital (money), driving the 
search for new investment opportunities. 

This process of continual growth has a number of facets to it. There 
are three which I will briefly outline. The first is the subordination of 
new populations and regions — for example, China, India, Vietnam 
or Cuba. The second is creation of new markets for profit where they 
presently do not exist. A simple yet clear example of this has been the 
increasing move to colonise and commodify new sectors of civil society 
that are presently outside its domain. This may include privatizing 
government trading enterprises and the delivery of social services, 
expanding into sectors hitherto outside capital accumulation, such 
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as domestic services and the leisure industry. An extreme example 
may be the quest to commercialise space travel. The third facet is the 
creation of new products and services within existing markets such 
as desktop and laptop computers, mobile phones, ipods or personal 
gaming machines. 

This growth is a balance between production and consumption. 
Labour is employed in the production and is called upon to consume. 
We are producers and consumers. We are an input in production 
and the creation of surplus value. We are the means of realizing that 
surplus value as profit in the market place, through our consumption. 
The engine of growth is productivity. It allows production to increase 
while reducing inputs and overall costs to be lowered. Due to 
productivity growth, there is a churn of labour and some workers 
are ejected from paid employment, surplus to capital’s requirements. 
Capital, continually expanding, seeks to grow new markets and 
expand consumption and will redeploy the ejected workers. Through 
productivity growth, workers are ejected and through economic 
growth, workers are redeployed. This GLOC consumes the earth’s 
resources. Globalisation and free trade is, I think, accelerating this 
process. The point, to repeat it, is that the embedded logic of capitalism 
is to grow and consume resources. We have a code in our DNA to 
age. Capitalism has in its DNA a code of growth. 


i. Growth potential of both factors 


The ability of the earth to carry an increasing population may be 
theoretically great if the subsistence level of the population is set 
low enough. I am unsure exactly what scientific models may exist 
for this. Theoretically capitalism could grow ad infinitum, given 
enough resources. The long run trend is for growth, however choppy. 
At least, that is what neo-classical economists will tell us. Marxian 
economists may contest that view. It could subordinate the entire 
earth’s population given enough time and enough resources. The 
likes of Mike Moore make the claim that growth will lift people out 
of poverty. Others, like Elmar Altvater, say that productivity growth 
has been outstripping economic growth and hence consigning an 
increasing number of workers to structural unemployment. 
Questions of course exist about quality of work, quality of life 
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and equity etc. The (contested) capacity of capitalism to subordinate 
the earth’s population makes no claim as to the quality of that 
subordination. Some qualification of this theoretical capacity does 
however need to be made. The unstable pattern of capital growth 
will dictate the pace of this project. The size and geographical spread 
of the Surplus Population of workers will ebb and flow over time. 
The reserve army of labour in developed countries rises and falls 
according to patterns of economic growth. Workers ejected in a 
downturn are redeployed (or a number of them) in an upturn. The 
Douglas-Richardson legacy of workers ejected from employment was 
balanced out (somewhat, more or less) with redeployment during the 
recent growth period. That process is now in reverse as unemployment 
continues to rise to alarming levels. 

There are however such things as jobless recoveries — the US 
has experienced them in the last decade. Moreover, contrary to the 
views of classical economists, capitalism’s growth is not a smooth and 
continual process. It is subject to contradictions, instabilities, booms, 
recessions and crises. The crisis tendency of capitalism may mitigate 
the opportunity of a once-and-for-all-time full subordination. The 
postwar Fordist era saw a smooth period of growth that sucked up a 
large portion of the reserve army of labour to near full employment 
— especially so in New Zealand. This suggests that during periods of a 
stable regime of accumulation it could be possible, if all the economic 
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and social settings are benign. 

So, in order to sidestep any further debate about the ability of 
capitalism to grow infinitum, and subordinate the worlds population, 
let me simply state that the history of capitalism suggests periods 
where “full employment” is possible for a period of time. However, 
what I am coming to shortly is this proposition — whether capitalism 
is able to subordinate the entire global population into the nexus 
of production and consumption will remain a theoretical question. 
Before that occurs, ecological limits will be met. 


ii. Surplus Population — a Definition 


I do not have an exact definition of the idea of Surplus Population. 
You may want to think of it as workers, people, surplus to the economic 
needs of capitalism. Another term that could be utilized is a reserve 
army of labour. 

In the developed nations the surplus population takes the form of 
the unemployed who drift in and out of work — especially in the low 
paid service sector and seasonal work. There are also the long term 
unemployed, who may simply have given up the search for work or 
who are on benefits. In the developing world, the surplus population 
is increasingly to be found in urban areas and city slums. This may 
be differentiated between the informal sector of self-employed and 
casual labourers, and the long term unemployed in the form of beggars, 
the destitute homeless and scavengers. 

According to UN estimates, it seems that in 2005 the global slum 
dwelling population numbered more than 1 billion people. 18 of the 
25 largest cities are in the developing world, and 21 of the 25 densest 
cities are in the developing world. In this age people are more and 
more urbanized than at any point in history. Global population 
movement is toward cities. 


iii. The GLOC locks in a structural SP 


There is a further factor with the GLOC in this equation of ejecting 
and redeploying labour. The growth imperative locks in a structural 
surplus population of workers, those ejected and made surplus to 
the employment needs of capital. Capitalism has no inbuilt trigger 
to stop growth at a certain level. A shortage of labour will not cause 
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growth efforts to cease. Capital will source labour from wherever 
it is available to feed new production. Labour mobility is global. 
Productivity increases will not stop at a point of full employment. It 
will continue incremental growth and workers will be expelled from 
jobs. There is no off-switch for growth. The closest approximation we 
may have is called a depression. 

Moreover, by continually seeking to subordinate new populations 
and geographical localities, capitalism removes the “escape hatch” 
through which a surplus population could exit to relieve the pressure. 
This escape hatch is alternate means of subsistence. Capitalism 
strips this away. The GLOC seeks to subordinate more of the world 
population and geographical localities into its orbit. The ejected 
workers cannot simply “step out” of the capitalist cycle and thereby 
solve the problem of a surplus population needing to be redeployed. 
Their “salvation” from unemployment lies with economic growth. 

I will give just two examples of this process in action. In the recent 
past, Chinese subsistence farm labour has been increasingly diverted 
to the cities to work the factories and industrial machinery. In India, 
subsistence farmers are being harnessed to debt and dependence by 
multinational agribusiness. Monsanto, for example, has commodified 
GE seeds and ties farmers into the purchase of seeds, chemicals and 
fertilisers. Labour is being subordinated into the capitalist organisation 
of production, and means of subsistence are being commodified. 


iv The GLOC and global population — meeting ecological limits 


As labour is continually being subordinated to capital, the SP ejected 
due to productivity then becomes a factor. Capitalism will consume 
this living resource through deployment and then growth and 
redeployment and consume the earth’s resources in the process. The 
growth imperative acting on the world population will sooner or later 
meet ecological limits. The GLOC applied to population will make 
academic both of the (theoretical) questions posed earlier — what is 
the carrying capacity of the earth, and is capitalism able to subordinate 
the entire world’s population. The question is whether capitalism will 
consume the earth before it subordinates the global population. This 
growth logic applied to population (even as it stands) and meeting 
finite resources appears to me to point toward an ecotastrophe. 
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Under an ecotastrophe scenario, it is the population surplus to the 
production (and consumption) needs of capital that will suffer most. 
Even as things stand presently, they are in an unenviable position 
with many denied access to the means of subsistence or in tenuous 
employment. This is a factor in the developed world, as well as the 
developing and third world. The differentiation between each is a 
matter of degree. Poverty and access to a living wage are relative. The 
reserve army of labour in New Zealand is dependent on benefits that 
have not moved much beyond poverty levels for two decades. The 
urban surplus populations in developing countries experience an even 
more precarious existence. Faced with potential ecotastrophe, this 
surplus population will find itself not only locked out of the means 
of subsistence but also most vulnerable and least able to cope with 
economic, social and environmental emergencies. 


Vv. An ecotastrophe is a matter of choices 


I cannot quite believe, however, that an ecotastrophe need be 
inevitable. There is surely somewhere the question of what alternate 
courses we choose, potential pathways we choose that may lead 
us away from it. For example, developed nations may consciously 
choose to place a surplus population beyond the needs of capitalism 
in order to maintain their (our) own lifestyles for as long as possible 
in the face of ecological decline. We close the door on others to save 
our own lifestyle. It becomes a matter of choices. What patterns of 
production and consumption we choose? Do we equalise wealth 
between nations? Do we reduce our environmental footprint to 
provide space for the poorer to grow (in relative terms), or do we 
continue to have our prosperity subsidised by their poverty? Some 
people have called for the need to reduce the global population. 
Certainly if our population has over shot the carrying capacity of the 
earth then we need to take steps to reduce it. Seemingly part of the 
equation for countries such as India and China must be population 
control. However, population reduction to continue to subsidise the 
present GLOC is not acceptable. 


vi. What about human agency? 


Marxist analysis can be accused of being overly objective and 
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deterministic. It focuses on the objective structure of capitalism at 
the expense of the subjective actions of workers. Workers become 
the “missing subject”, “spoken for” by capital. A rough application 
of Marxist analysis can also imply inevitable outcomes based on 
immutable laws of capitalist development, such as the collapse of 
the system or the rise of working class consciousness. So I need to 
check myself here and consider whether I am being too deterministic, 
or whether I am ignoring the subjective agency of people when 
examining the objective structure of capitalist growth. 

Up until this point I have attempted to explore the structural 
growth logic of capitalism and one possible outcome stemming from 
the growth imperative, albeit one that is not very palatable. Human 
agency and struggle will partially determine whether we push ourselves 
to the point of ecotastrophe or step off on to an alternate growth path. 
My Marxist instruction has always included the idea that the future 
is relatively open — I say relatively, because the choices made and 
struggles waged in times past have some influence on the choices we 
have available now. The future is open, but constrained by history. 


vii. How labour is used as an input by the GLOC is a problem —- 
population is not necessarily a problem in itself 


If we have hope for a better alternative to the one I have attempted 
to unpack here, then population presents a problem but only as far 
as its role as an input into the GLOC. That is, the global population 
applied to the GLOC as a resource to be exploited along with 
various natural resources and raw materials. Population in isolation 
is not necessarily a problem. It may come down to what system of 
production and consumption that population is harnessed to. This is 
finally, I think, about the matter of choices described above. At the 
risk of overly objectifying labour, in one sense a surplus population 
marks a phase in the cycle of the growth imperative. Likewise, a core 
workforce population or a redeployed workforce population marks 
other phases in this cycle. The particular stories of workers at each 
stage of a cycle amount to a narrative of the GLOC impacting on the 
human population. Human agency and struggle between labour and 
capital will partially determine how bleak or optimistic this narrative 
is. Equally importantly, agency and struggle will partially determine 
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whether we push ourselves to the point of ecotastrophe or step off 
on to an alternate growth path. The ongoing narrative of a Surplus 
Population, whether it is bleak or optimistic, records these struggles 
as the journey unfolds. 


7. A concluding remark 


To quote Peter Conway again: “Increasingly we need to put forward 
an alternative political economy that puts people and the planet first.” 
I absolutely identify with that statement, though I would modify it 
in one small way. Increasingly, I think we need to put forward an 
alternative political “enviro”-economy that places people and the 
planet first. A political enviro-economy which actually meets it’s 
economic, social and environmental obligations. The term “enviro” is 
implicit in what Peter states; I have chosen to make it explicit. 

I am a learning practitioner of permaculture. I believe it has 
much to offer us in terms of a progressive alternative to what we 
presently have. It is not the full answer, although at least for me, it 
fits in well with a left-green vision of the future. Permaculture seeks 
to design human settlement and systems of agriculture that mimic 
the relationships found in natural ecosystems, minimise stress on our 
natural environment and elevate the welfare of the Earth’s ecosystems. 
While originating as a system for designing food production, the 
application of permaculture principles has expanded to incorporate a 
range of ideas such as urban farming, transport, energy and resource 
use, urban planning, monetary systems and other methods of exchange. 
Summarised broadly, it entails the integration of lifestyles within 
natural and renewable cycles, rather than ‘single use’ non-renewable 
cycles. If you would like to know more I would encourage you to 
start with a YouTube search under the words permaculture and Bill 
Mollinson. There are some excellent videos available which shows 
the application of permaculture. The potential exists for vibrant and 
prosperous future development. The degree of any austerity and 
deprivation under an alternative model will likely have much to do 
with the state that neo-liberalism leaves our economy, society and 
environment in. However, by now I will be out of time, so that will 
perhaps remain an issue for another day. 
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How to avoid ecocide at 
the petrol pump 


by KAY WEIR, editor, Pacific Ecologist 


Sustainability is a vital new objective for people and governments. If 
we don’t become sustainable, we know humanity’s future prospects 
are dim. Without redirection at national and international levels away 
from the current destructive mode of development, which is causing 
increasing crises in climate, food and energy security, our efforts to 
reach the promised sustainable land are likely to be confused and 
perpetuate the very unsustainable pattern we wish to transform. 

Take, for example, the push for “sustainable biofuels,” which must 
be the most appalling sham of a sustainability plan devised so far. It’s 
being driven by development banks and rich countries, mandating 
targets for using a percentage of “sustainable biofuels” in cars to 
replace some fossil fuel use. If the biofuels were being sourced from 
within these countries there could be little objection. 

But we are unwilling to reduce energy consumption and unable 
to source biofuels in our own countries to support our huge and ever- 
growing car use. As a result third world countries in Africa, Latin 
America and South East Asia have been singled out as suitable regions 
to keep the rich world in the style to which it has become accustomed, 
providing it with cheap, “sustainable biofuels.” Rich countries’ advisers 
say these third world countries have plenty of “marginal land” suitable 
for biofuel production. Even Dr Steven Chu, new US Secretary of 
Energy, is reported to have said “there is quite a bit” of arable land 
suitable for “rainfed crops”, and Latin America and Sub-Saharan 
Africa are areas best suited for biomass generation. But third world 
people, where most of the world’s people live far more sustainable 
lives and without cars, say this ignores the presence of pastoralists, 
indigenous people and small farmers on these lands. 

With climate now changing through greenhouse gas emissions, 
largely from rich countries, tropical third world countries are being 
hit hardest and soonest while most contribute least to the problem. 
It does seem selfish that in such already stressful circumstances, rich 
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countries are now exploiting third world resources and their people 
to produce “sustainable biofuels” for the rich world cars, which are a 
luxury, not a necessity of life. But it is simply criminal that countries 
known to be prone to drought and famine in sub-Saharan Africa 
are now being used to grow “biofuels” for the rich world’s cars, 
greatly increasing suffering and hunger in these countries. African 
organisations from many countries are calling for a moratorium on 
“biofuel” developments, saying it’s bringing disastrous socio-economic 
impacts, devouring communally owned land and water resources and 
will exacerbate Africa’s climate and food security problems. 

Third world peoples suffering the effects of the “biofuel” boom 
say the word “biofuels” is incorrect. Peasants have used biofuels 
(life-energy) for thousands of years, as small-scale fuel production 
integrated with food production for use in household and local energy 
supplies. Large-scale fuel production for export demand with huge 
plantations of monocrops is not biofuel but agrofuel, using oil- based 
pesticides and fertilisers, exactly like industrial agriculture. It’s widely 
known that industrial agriculture is a major contributor to climate 
change, and is eroding the world’s soils which contain more than twice 
the amount of atmospheric carbon. As eminent ecologist Edward 
Goldsmith said in his article, Feeding the World Under Climate Change, 
much of this soil carbon will be released to the atmosphere in the next 
decades, unless there’s a rapid switch to sustainable, largely organic 
agricultural practices. So agrofuel production can only exacerbate 
climate change, extending the agricultural frontier and is clearly 
unsustainable on this count alone. A report from Brazil, Agroenergy 
Myths & Impacts in Latin America, describes this in great detail. 

How has this been overlooked by the UK, EU, and US 
governments, which claim agrofuel production is “sustainable?” Even 
the New Zealand government’s Energy Efficiency and Conservation 
Authority in June 2008 warmly welcomed “bioethanol” from Brazil 
being sold in New Zealand, ahead of legislation intended to require 
the sale of bioethanol-blended petrol here. “Brazilian bioethanol is 
environmentally sustainable,” said EECA’s Ms Yeaman. “It does not 
affect world food prices.” Later in 2008, the newly elected National 
government removed the mandatory obligation, approved by the 
former Labour government in coalition with the Green Party. The 
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new government in New Zealand said it’s keen to encourage local 
biofuel production, but removed the requirement for biofuels to 
make up 2.5% of total petrol sales by 2012, being concerned “much 
biofuel” would be imported without an environmental standard. The 
former Labour/Green coalition intentions were probably good, but the 
reality is that no “sustainability clause” or regulations can make the 
unsustainable sustainable. No agrofuel/biofuel imports are sustainable 
from Brazil, other Latin American countries, any African country or 
South East Asian country. 

Brazil is a special case, as its government under the ambitious 
President Luiz Inacio “Lula” Da Silva has gone out of its way to 
persuade the world about the “sustainability” of its “bioethanol”, and 
has set up a strategic regional partnership in an Agroenergy Plan with 
the US. It also confuses the unwary, promoting what it calls “social 
fuel” certificates, which actually have negative impacts on peasant 
and indigenous communities. As Padre Tiago Thorlby of the Pastoral 
Lands Commission, who works in a sugarcane zone in Pernambuco, 
Brazil says, to say Brazilian ethanol is “clean, sustainable” is an 
attack on nature and a crime against those expelled from the land. 
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Academics who have never set foot in sugarcane fields are on a 
roadshow travelling the world selling Brazil’s ethanol, he says. “These 
academics have never seen the sugarcane invading the forest, burning 
the mangroves, destroying the fauna, poisoning the rivers.” 

It’s extraordinary that most rich countries governments seem 
blind to the havoc and misery agrofuels are causing in the third world, 
on top of climate stresses. Great expectations are held for a second 
generation of agrofuels being developed, using “biomass” — cellulosic 
fibers, including crop residues — even though the earth’s plant biomass 
is rapidly dwindling. The US Department of Energy says: “Almost all 
the arable land on Earth would need to be covered with the fastest 
growing known energy crops, to produce the amount of energy 
currently consumed by fossil fuels annually.” Unsurprisingly, critics 
say second generation agrofuels are likely to accelerate biodiversity 
loss in a corporate grab on all plant matter, and reduce carbon storage 
in forests, among other serious dangers. It seems scarcely believable 
that such environmentally damaging projects can be contemplated. 

The unbelievable has already happened with first generation 
biofuels. Now land in famine countries is being used for agrofuels; 
sustainable, indigenous people’s areas are invaded by agrofuel 
plantations, protected areas for an elephant sanctuary in Ethiopia are 
allocated for agrofuel production, and orangutans and other creatures 
are threatened with extinction in Borneo, Sumatra, Kalimantan, with 
expanding fuel plantations destroying their forest homes. If we are to 
prevent ecocide, the annihilation of life, with increasing destruction 
of nature to fuel our cars, we must avoid the ethanol petrol pump like 
the plague and dispense with the car. It's time to decommission the 
car in defence of nature and the human rights to food, water and land. 
Anda sustainable bailout everywhere of the sick, unsustainable global 
economy would help facilitate the movement away from the private 
car, replacing car production with production to greatly enhance 
public transport, creating millions of sustainable jobs. 

Kay Weir is editor of Pacific Ecologist which is published in Wellington, New Zealand. 
Pacific Ecologist no 17 is 68 pages and includes photos and cartoons. For more details 


see www.pacificecologist.org; or post $10 to PO Box 12125, Thorndon, Wellington; or 
buy copies for $10 at Commonsense Organics, Unity Books , and Borders bookstores. 
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The Belem Ecosocialist Declaration 


The following Declaration was prepared by a committee elected for this purpose at the 
Paris Ecosocialist Conference of 2007 (lan Angus, Joel Kovel, Michael Lowy), with the 
help of Danielle Follett. It was distributed at the World Social Forum in Belém, Brazil, 
in January 2009. The Declaration was supported by more than 400 activists from 34 
countries. 


“The world is suffering from a fever due to climate change, 
and the disease is the capitalist development model.” 


Evo Morales, president of Bolivia, September 2007 


Humanity’s choice 


Humanity today faces a stark choice: ecosocialism or barbarism. 

We need no more proof of the barbarity of capitalism, the 
parasitical system that exploits humanity and nature alike. Its sole 
motor is the imperative toward profit and thus the need for constant 
growth. It wastefully creates unnecessary products, squandering the 
environment’s limited resources and returning to it only toxins and 
pollutants. Under capitalism, the only measure of success is how 
much more is sold every day, every week, every year — involving the 
creation of vast quantities of products that are directly harmful to both 
humans and nature, commodities that cannot be produced without 
spreading disease, destroying the forests that produce the oxygen we 
breathe, demolishing ecosystems, and treating our water, air and soil 
like sewers for the disposal of industrial waste. 

Capitalism’s need for growth exists on every level, from the 
individual enterprise to the system as a whole. The insatiable hunger 
of corporations is facilitated by imperialist expansion in search of 
ever greater access to natural resources, cheap labor and new markets. 
Capitalism has always been ecologically destructive, but in our 
lifetimes these assaults on the earth have accelerated. Quantitative 
change is giving way to qualitative transformation, bringing the world 
to a tipping point, to the edge of disaster. A growing body of scientific 
research has identified many ways in which small temperature 
increases could trigger irreversible, runaway effects — such as rapid 
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melting of the Greenland ice sheet or the release of methane buried 
in permafrost and beneath the ocean — that would make catastrophic 
climate change inevitable. 

Left unchecked, global warming will have devastating effects 
on human, animal and plant life. Crop yields will drop drastically, 
leading to famine on a broad scale. Hundreds of millions of people 
will be displaced by droughts in some areas and by rising ocean levels 
in others. Chaotic, unpredictable weather will become the norm. 
Air, water and soil will be poisoned. Epidemics of malaria, cholera 
and even deadlier diseases will hit the poorest and most vulnerable 
members of every society. 

The impact of the ecological crisis is felt most severely by those 
whose lives have already been ravaged by imperialism in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, and indigenous peoples everywhere are especially 
vulnerable. Environmental destruction and climate change constitute 
an act of aggression by the rich against the poor. 

Ecological devastation, resulting from the insatiable need to 
increase profits, is not an accidental feature of capitalism: it is built 
into the system’s DNA and cannot be reformed away. Profit-oriented 
production only considers a short-term horizon in its investment 
decisions, and cannot take into account the long-term health 
and stability of the environment. Infinite economic expansion is 
incompatible with finite and fragile ecosystems, but the capitalist 
economic system cannot tolerate limits on growth; its constant need 
to expand will subvert any limits that might be imposed in the name 
of “sustainable development”. Thus the inherently unstable capitalist 
system cannot regulate its own activity, much less overcome the crises 
caused by its chaotic and parasitical growth, because to do so would 
require setting limits upon accumulation — an unacceptable option 
for a system predicated upon the rule: Grow or Die! 

If capitalism remains the dominant social order, the best we can 
expect is unbearable climate conditions, an intensification of social 
crises and the spread of the most barbaric forms of class rule, as the 
imperialist powers fight among themselves and with the global south 
for continued control of the world’s diminishing resources. 

At worst, human life may not survive. 
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Capitalist strategies for change 


There is no lack of proposed strategies for contending with ecological 
ruin, including the crisis of global warming looming as a result of the 
reckless increase of atmospheric carbon dioxide. The great majority 
of these strategies share one common feature: they are devised by 
and on behalf of the dominant global system, capitalism. 

It is no surprise that the dominant global system which is 
responsible for the ecological crisis also sets the terms of the debate 
about this crisis, for capital commands the means of production 
of knowledge, as much as that of atmospheric carbon dioxide. 
Accordingly, its politicians, bureaucrats, economists and professors 
send forth an endless stream of proposals, all variations on the 
theme that the world’s ecological damage can be repaired without 
disruption of market mechanisms and of the system of accumulation 
that commands the world economy. 

But a person cannot serve two masters — the integrity of the earth 
and the profitability of capitalism. One must be abandoned, and 
history leaves little question about the allegiances of the vast majority 
of policy-makers. There is every reason, therefore, to radically doubt 
the capacity of established measures to check the slide to ecological 
catastrophe. 

And indeed, beyond a cosmetic veneer, the reforms over the past 
thirty-five years have been a monstrous failure. Isolated improvements 
do of course occur, but they are inevitably overwhelmed and swept 
away by the ruthless expansion of the system and the chaotic character 
of its production. 

One example demonstrates the failure: in the first four years of 
the 21st Century, global carbon emissions were nearly three times 
as great per annum as those of the decade of the 1990s, despite the 
appearance of the Kyoto Protocols in 1997. 

Kyoto employs two devices: the “Cap and Trade” system of 
trading pollution credits to achieve certain reductions in emissions, 
and projects in the global south — the so-called “Clean Development 
Mechanisms” — to offset emissions in the highly industrialized 
nations. These instruments all rely upon market mechanisms, which 
means, first of all, that atmospheric carbon dioxide becomes a 
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commodity under the control of 
the same interests that created 
global warming. Polluters are not 
compelled to reduce their carbon 
emissions, but allowed to use their 
power over money to control the 
carbon market for their own ends, 
which include the devastating 
exploration for yet more carbon- 
based fuels. Nor is there a limit 
to the amount of emission credits 
which can be issued by compliant 
governments. 

Since verification and 
evaluation of results are 
impossible, the Kyoto regime is 
not only incapable of controlling 
emissions, it also provides ample 
opportunities for evasion and fraud of all kinds. As even the Wall Street 
Journal put it in March 2007, emissions trading “would make money 
for some very large corporations, but don’t believe for a minute that 
this charade would do much about global warming.” 

The Bali climate meetings in 2007 opened the way for even greater 
abuses in the period ahead. Bali avoided any mention of the goals for 
drastic carbon reduction put forth by the best climate science (90% 
by 2050); it abandoned the peoples of the global south to the mercy 
of capital by giving jurisdiction over the process to the World Bank; 
and made offsetting of carbon pollution even easier. 

In order to affirm and sustain our human future, a revolutionary 
transformation is needed, where all particular struggles take part in 
a greater struggle against capital itself. This larger struggle cannot 
remain merely negative and anti-capitalist. It must announce and 
build a different kind of society, and this is ecosocialism. 





The ecosocialist alternative 


The ecosocialist movement aims to stop and to reverse the disastrous 
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process of global warming in particular and of capitalist ecocide in 
general, and to construct a radical and practical alternative to the 
capitalist system. Ecosocialism is grounded in a transformed economy 
founded on the non-monetary values of social justice and ecological 
balance. It criticizes both capitalist “market ecology” and productivist 
socialism, which ignored the earth’s equilibrium and limits. It redefines 
the path and goal of socialism within an ecological and democratic 
framework. 

Ecosocialism involves a revolutionary social transformation, which 
willimply the limitation of growth and the transformation ofneeds bya 
profound shift away from quantitative and toward qualitative economic 
criteria, an emphasis on use-value instead of exchange-value. 

These aims require both democratic decision-making in the 
economic sphere, enabling society to collectively define its goals of 
investment and production, and the collectivization of the means 
of production. Only collective decision-making and ownership of 
production can offer the longer-term perspective that is necessary for 
the balance and sustainability of our social and natural systems. 

The rejection of productivism and the shift away from quantitative 
and toward qualitative economic criteria involve rethinking the nature 
and goals of production and economic activity in general. Essential 
creative, non-productive and reproductive human activities, such as 
householding, child-rearing, care, child and adult education, and the 
arts, will be key values in an ecosocialist economy. 

Clean air and water and fertile soil, as well as universal access 
to chemical-free food and renewable, non-polluting energy sources, 
are basic human and natural rights defended by ecosocialism. 
Far from being “despotic,” collective policy-making on the local, 
regional, national and international levels amounts to society’s 
exercise of communal freedom and responsibility. This freedom of 
decision constitutes a liberation from the alienating economic “laws” 
of the growth-oriented capitalist system. 

To avoid global warming and other dangers threatening human 
and ecological survival, entire sectors of industry and agriculture must 
be suppressed, reduced, or restructured and others must be developed, 
while providing full employment for all. Such a radical transformation 
is impossible without collective control of the means of production 
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and democratic planning of production and exchange. Democratic 
decisions on investment and technological development must replace 
control by capitalist enterprises, investors and banks, in order to serve 
the long-term horizon of society’s and nature’s common good. 

The most oppressed elements of human society, the poor and 
indigenous peoples, must take full part in the ecosocialist revolution, 
in order to revitalize ecologically sustainable traditions and give voice 
to those whom the capitalist system cannot hear. Because the peoples 
of the global south and the poor in general are the first victims of 
capitalist destruction, their struggles and demands will help define 
the contours of the ecologically and economically sustainable society 
in creation. Similarly, gender equality is integral to ecosocialism, 
and women’s movements have been among the most active and 
vocal opponents of capitalist oppression. Other potential agents of 
ecosocialist revolutionary change exist in all societies. 

Such a process cannot begin without a revolutionary transformation 
of social and political structures based on the active support, by the 
majority of the population, of an ecosocialist program. The struggle 
of labour — workers, farmers, the landless and the unemployed — for 
social justice is inseparable from the struggle for environmental justice. 
Capitalism, socially and ecologically exploitative and polluting, is the 
enemy of nature and of labour alike. 

Ecosocialism proposes radical transformations in: 


1. the energy system, by replacing carbon-based fuels and biofuels 
with clean sources of power under community control: wind, 
geothermal, wave, and above all, solar power; 

2. the transportation system, by drastically reducing the use of 
private trucks and cars, replacing them with free and efficient 
public transportation; 

3. present patterns of production, consumption, and building, 
which are based on waste, inbuilt obsolescence, competition 
and pollution, by producing only sustainable and recyclable 
goods and developing green architecture; 

4. food production and distribution, by defending local food 
sovereignty as far as this is possible, eliminating polluting 
industrial agribusinesses, creating sustainable agro-ecosystems 
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and working actively to renew soil fertility. 


To theorize and to work toward realizing the goal of green socialism 
does not mean that we should not also fight for concrete and urgent 
reforms right now. Without any illusions about “clean capitalism”. 
we must work to impose on the powers that be — governments, 
corporations, international institutions — some elementary but 
essential immediate changes: 


e drastic and enforceable reduction in the emission of greenhouse 
gases, 

development of clean energy sources, 

provision of an extensive free public transportation system, 
progressive replacement of trucks by trains, 

creation of pollution clean-up programs, 

elimination of nuclear energy, and war spending. 


These and similar demands are at the heart of the agenda of the Global 
Justice movement and the World Social Forums, which have promoted, 
since Seattle in 1999, the convergence of social and environmental 
movements in a common struggle against the capitalist system. 

Environmental devastation will not be stopped in conference 
rooms and treaty negotiations; only mass action can make a difference. 
Urban and rural workers, peoples of the global south and indigenous 
peoples everywhere are at the forefront of this struggle against 
environmental and social injustice, fighting exploitative and polluting 
multinationals, poisonous and disenfranchising agribusinesses, invasive 
genetically modified seeds, biofuels that only aggravate the current 
food crisis. We must further these social-environmental movements 
and build solidarity between anticapitalist ecological mobilizations 
in the North and the South. 

This Ecosocialist Declaration is a call to action. The entrenched 
ruling classes are powerful, yet the capitalist system reveals itself 
every day more financially and ideologically bankrupt, unable to 
overcome the economic, ecological, social, food and other crises it 
engenders. And the forces of radical opposition are alive and vital. On 
all levels, local, regional and international, we are fighting to create 
an alternative system based in social and ecological justice. 
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Socialist Worker Appeal 


Historic decision to form socialist 
Fifth International 


A meeting of 55 left organisations from 31 countries, held in 
Caracas on 19-21 November 2009, passed a resolution to convene 
a global left conference in Venezuela during 2010 that will form 
an international socialist coalition (to be known as the “Fifth 
International”). 

Hugo Chavez, the president of Venezuela, called for the creation 
of “the Fifth Socialist International as a new organisation that fits 
the time and the challenge in which we live, and that can become 
an instrument of unification and coordination of the struggle of 
peoples to save this planet”. 


Decisions of Socialist Worker-New Zealand 


On 29 November 2009 the central committee of Socialist Worker- 
New Zealand unanimously decided: 


e The Caracas decision to move towards forming a Fifth 
International is of “world historic importance”. Such a Fifth 
International will “boost the legitimacy and organisation 
of socialism around the world” at a time when global 
capitalism in terminal decay threatens the existence of 
humanity through climate change, mass poverty and 
imperial conflicts. 

Consequently, Socialist Worker-New Zealand will do all we 
can to support the 2010 global left meeting to form a Fifth 
International. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand is looking to send two 
delegates to the conference. We are launching an appeal 
to raise funds for their return air fares to Caracas. 
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Encuentro 
Internacional de 





Hugo Chavez addresses the International Meeting of Left Parties 


Socialist Worker-New Zealand will be talking with other 
socialists in New Zealand about the 2010 global left 
conference. Our aim is to cooperate with all those who, like 
us, support the formation of a Fifth International. 
Socialist Worker-New Zealand will be urging socialists in 
other lands, including the International Socialist Tendency 
to which we are affiliated, to likewise back the formation 
of a Fifth International. 


You can support our appeal by making an 
electronic payment to Socialist Worker's 
bank account 11-5350-0685890-11 or posting 
a cheque (marked “Socialist Worker”) to PO 
Box 13-685, Auckland. 





Appeal total so far: $1260 


THANKS TO: George $200; Tony $200 
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The E.I.N., chapter two: 
what is to be done? 


by JOEL KOVEL 


When the Ecosocialist International Network was founded on the 
Seventh of October, 2007 in the Parisian suburb of Montreuil, it was 
with a sigh of relief, a thrill of anticipation, and the recognition that 
there was a great big hole where the future is to be located; relief that 
so momentous a possibility had been set going; anticipation of being 
part of that history-in-the-making; and scarcely a clue as to what we 
had brought into being was in fact going to be. 

Three principles define the EIN and unite its members — 
recognition of the ecocidal character of capital accumulation; the 
necessity for a socialist alternative as a model for surpassing capital; 
and the requirement that this new, or “eco” socialism must do more 
than deal with the toxic effects of accumulation, but needs also to 
solve the great problem of social production: how to live within limits 
set down by ecological necessity. 

These points are comfortably abstract; being so, they give 
ecosocialists a common name and some space within which to 
congregate and to get to know each other. However, we are not 
affected abstractly by the ecological crisis, but according to where 
life intersects with world-historical forces and brings forth concrete 
differences within the broad zones of agreement. Class distinctions, 
gender distinctions, distinctions along the great axes of empire, 
distinctions according to historical phase, or to generations — these 
are the raw material that must fruitfully interact if ecosocialism is 
to develop as the alternative to capital’s regime. Thus difference is 
to be respected as contestation and a place of nonviolent struggle. 
Differences between ecosocialists represent where ecosocialism 
should go to work. 

Because Montreuil chiefly manifested a Northern European 
outlook, it was wisely decided that the 2009 plenary meeting should 
be held in the Global South. There is no place better to realize this 
than steamy Belém at the mouth of the Amazon, the old colonial town 
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located one degree South of the Equator. And so it was good news 
that the World Social Forum had decided to hold their ninth global 
gathering there — and it was to be even better news that this was to 
be in the bellwether country of Brazil, for as we learned in the EIN 
meeting which piggy-backed on the WSF, the notion of ecosocialism 
actually arose in Brazil, in 1991, a full decade before Michael Lowy 
and IJ put together the first Ecosocialist Manifesto. 

Brazil has the twofold distinction of containing the earth’s largest 
reserves of ecosystem resources and its most violent urban zones 
of industrialization; it is a land rife with “combined and uneven 
development”, ranging from sophisticated social-democratic zones 
in the South to frankly feudal areas within the great Northern forests 
where barons who are a law unto themselves exist alongside the 
planet’s most variegated communities of First Peoples, a country that 
has given us eco-cities like Curitiba and martyrs like Chico Méndes 
— in short, the logical place for the notion of ecosocialism to arise. 

It was refreshing to have a bloc of Brazilians among the 
110 delegates at the EIN meeting, and also a sizable contingent of 
Peruvians, including the redoubtable Hugo Blanco, who brought the 
indigenous perspective into the foreground of the meeting. But no 
matter who was there the same challenge loomed. For whereas 2007 left 
one blinking at the amazement of getting started, those who attended 
the meeting of 2009 had to confront the matter of getting going. 

The chief pathway of this was to be the development of the 
Ecosocialist Manifesto. The Manifesto of 2001 had essentially been 
a message in a bottle tossed into the ocean by two intellectuals who 
wanted to give the idea of ecosocialism some international currency. 
And indeed, a goodly number of people who showed up in Montreuil 
did so on this account. But as the sole organized product of the 
ecosocialist movement, so would the manifesto have to be the first 
object, so to speak, of ecosocialist labor. In other words it would have 
to be rewritten, in part because of deficiencies in the first draft (which 
being composed late in 2001, had among other problems, too much 
of the shadow of 9/11 hanging over it), and mainly because redoing 
it would be a way of getting the organization going. 

A committee was contentiously chosen for this purpose, whose 
work was to be modified by a mechanism allowing for continual review 
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by the membership, the process being conducted through the internet. 
We are grateful for this, and indeed, there would be no EIN without 
the internet. However, the difficulties of this means for composing 
the second manifesto, or as it came to be called, Declaration, can 
scarcely be overstated. 

In any event, the Declaration was eventually completed, printed 
out, and presented to the meeting in Belém. Nobody was under the 
illusion that it went beyond the minimal adequacy of being the next 
rung on our ladder. Its functionality is simple enough: the Belém 
Declaration presents the elementary principles of ecosocialism, 
principles that need to be worked on by an organization comprised 
of those who would subscribe to them. Thus, in order to join the EIN 
one has only, so to speak, let the Declaration into her or his heart, and 
affirm it while keeping in mind that it falls far short of where we have 
to go — and also affirm that we can begin to move to where we have 
to go by working collectively to develop and expand the Declaration 
through praxes that creatively engage the real differences that shape 
the innumerable activists who are drawn into ecosocialism. Neither 
dogma nor blueprint, the Declaration is essentially a parchment on 
which ecosocialism can become inscribed. 


Climbing the ladder 


The number of those who are ready to sign onto the EIN is very 
considerable; and the chief limiting factor is our capacity to organize 
them. Untold millions are becoming increasingly fed-up with capitalism 
and ready to think of radical alternatives. The EIN is from one angle, 
simply that which allows them to become “told”. Practically speaking, 
therefore, the size of the signatory list has nothing immediately to 
do with the aptness of people for the message of ecosocialism and 
everything to do with the organizing of those who canvass them. We 
readily admit that an instant poll of the world’s population would not 
at present come up with majority support for the cardinal principles of 
ecosocialism. But so what, so long as the number of those who do is a 
whole lot larger than 500. How large is this number? No-one knows for 
certain, but it could very well be in the millions: say 66 million, which 
is but one percent of world population, a very sizable, and certainly 
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a reasonable, figure. What would a petition with 66 million signatures 
look like? 6.6 million? 660, 000, 66,000? 

Getting large numbers of people to sign on to the Declaration 
was the chief decision taken at Belém. This signifies far more than 
the passive registration connoted by the ordinary petition. It is just 
what it says: a declaring, an affirmation both by those who present the 
petition and those who sign it, a commitment to follow through on its 
precepts, a medium for propagating change, a signal to the world at 
large that major changes are afoot, and a warning to the powers that 
be. The gathering defined an intermediate goal for the EIN. The steps 
that need to be taken toward this are, one might say, the immediately 
visible rungs on the EIN‘s ladder. The meeting in Belém began the 
discussion of what these should be, and we should carry it forward. 

Tam certain that each of the 500 — or the 66,000, or the 66,000,000 
— members of the EIN would delight in the news from our most 
active Turkish delegation, 69 signatories of the Declaration strong, 
which sets a splendid example. Here is an extract from an email 
communication of 22 March, 2009, from Elif Bokhurt, of Istanbul, to 
Michael Lowy and myself: 


... here, in Turkey; fifth world water forum was done; and 
we were in Istanbul to protest. Platform against the com- 
mercialization of water staged a demonstration; alterna- 
tive workshops were held; 17 activists are arrested ... Last 
week we were concentrated with these activities ... 


He goes on to ask for collaboration between the Turkish, French and 
English- language journals — and he will, am sure, get it. Some would 
no doubt counsel against such seemingly extravagant derivatives as 
have appeared in this little exercise in an imagined climb up a ladder 
of development for the EIN. And no doubt, what has been depicted 
here appears a long way off. We should keep in mind, however, that 
it defines a line of sight, and a path every step along which will be 
good in itself as well as the condition for the next step forward. The 
steps outlined in the Declaration correspond to the real practices of 
women and men who struggle against global capital. It is time for 
this struggle itself to take on a global aspect under the name of the 
Ecosocialist International Network. 
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Climate action now! 


2010 Climate Charter adopted by Australia’s Socialist 
Alliance for the country’s current General Election 


For years, climate scientists have warned us that we need to act on 
climate change. Now, science is saying that climate change is taking 
place more rapidly than everyone previously thought. 

The warning signs are obvious. April and May were the world’s 
hottest months since records began. This year’s Arctic ice sheet melt 
is taking place at a pace never seen before. 

Scientists say carbon pollution has made the world’s oceans more 
acidic than they have been for at least 20 million years. 

There is already too much carbon in the atmosphere. The warming 
already in the system risks the crossing of various natural “tipping 
points” that would raise temperatures further and faster. 

If these points are crossed, it would bring average temperatures to 
levels that have not existed for millions of years, and to which today’s 
nature is simply not adapted. 

In a warmer world, most existing species would die out. Large-scale 
agriculture would be difficult or impossible. 

As we confront global warming, the existence of our civilisation, 
and perhaps of the human species itself, is at stake. 

Bringing greenhouse gas emissions under control will require deep 
changes and immense effort at every level — international, national, 
local and personal. Climate scientists say we have just 10 years to 
make the necessary cuts to our emissions. 

Achieving the targets in time will be a huge challenge, but it must 
be done. 

Labor promised to take action on climate change, but has 
backtracked on its promise in government. By postponing its Carbon 
Pollution Reduction Scheme (CPRS) for years, Labor can’t even 
pretend it takes climate change seriously any longer. 

But carbon trading was never a real solution. These schemes are 
riddled with loopholes and are a dangerous distraction from genuine 
measures. The CPRS was not designed to achieve the major cuts in 
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greenhouse gases needed within 10 years. 

Instead, the scheme would have given billions to polluters — money 
that could be spent on public investment in renewables. 

However, real options do exist. Australia has the economic power 
to change quickly; we could abandon fossil fuels. We have enough sun 
and wind to provide all our energy. 

We also have the wealth to develop a renewable energy 
manufacturing industry and other appropriate technology. We can 
also export this technology to poor nations, from Bolivia to Papua 
New Guinea. This is only fair: it is simply a repayment of Australia’s 
climate debt. 

Such a program would revitalise Australia’s dying manufacturing 
industry. It would provide quality, skilled jobs for tens of thousands. 

It would also put Australia in a position to go from one of the 
worst climate offenders in the world to being an important part of 
the solution. 

Business-as-usual, capitalist politics cannot solve this crisis. We 
need to look at radical measures adequate to the challenge. 

This charter outlines the climate change policies of Socialist 
Alliance, and the strategies needed to implement them. 


An emergency plan 


A series of massive projects are needed to tackle the problem sector 
by sector. The technology for a zero-emissions economy already exists. 
But the fundamental block to action is not the lack of technology. 
The real problem is that government and industry are stopping 
serious climate action. 
A serious response to the climate emergency would have to include 
these steps. 


Phase out coal, build renewables now 


Coal burning makes up about 36% of Australia’s greenhouse gas 
emissions. Mining, handling and exporting coal adds even more. A plan 
for phasing out coalmining and export must be developed, and this 
must involve creating new jobs for miners in sustainable industries. 
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No new coal mines or coal-fired power plants should be 
approved. 

Australia could meet its basic energy needs from a combination of 
non-fossil fuel sources, especially solar thermal with storage and wind 
power. Biomass from agricultural wastes, tidal power and geothermal 
power (hot rocks beneath the Earth’s surface) could also be used. 

Australia should set a target to source all its energy from 
renewables by 2020. 

Beyond Zero Emissions has produced a detailed plan for this 
transition. It shows Australia can move quickly to zero-carbon energy 
in a decade. The $370 billion cost is less than 4% of annual GDP — by 
2040, the investment in renewables would save the economy $1.6 
trillion in energy costs. 


Set strong targets to cut emissions fast 


Socialist Alliance supports a safe climate target of 300-325 parts per 
million of atmospheric carbon dioxide — down from 390ppm, and 
rising, today. This can be achieved by moving to zero carbon emissions 
throughout the economy and then reducing carbon already in the 
atmosphere. 

Immediate economy-wide and sector-by-sector planning is required 
to move as rapidly as possible to eliminate all greenhouse pollution. 
Australia’s yearly emission reduction targets must be at least 5% and 
may need to be much higher. Beyond Zero Emissions is developing a 
plan to fully decarbonise the Australian economy by 2020. 

Businesses, local councils and government departments should all 
be required to commit to reducing their emissions to zero as soon as 
possible as part of a national plan. 


Rich countries must take the load 


Australia produces only 1.5% of global emissions, but our coal- 
powered economy has the highest emission rate per person in the 
industrialised world: about five times the global average. 

Australia has a moral obligation to take the lead on actions to 
combat climate change as it has the financial and natural resources 
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that poor, audemleveloped countries do not have. 

The rich countries have created the problem, so we must contribute 
the most to fixing it. 

Australia should support demands by island states and poor 
nations to limit warming to no more than 1°C-1.5°C. A new 
international treaty should aim for 90% emissions cuts (from 1990 
levels) by 2030. 

Rich nations like Australia must help poor nations develop without 
high-pollution industries and introduce renewable energy. Australia 
must also accept a fair share of the environmental refugees displaced 
by climate change. This assistance is just part of repaying our ecological 
debt for our historical high emissions. 


Increase energy efficiency — aim for zero waste 


One of the easiest ways to reduce emissions is to increase efficiency 
and reduce waste. More efficient appliances, insulating homes, better 
recycling, improved and more efficient public transport, locally- 
produced goods — these are some of the simple but effective changes 
we can make right now. 

To begin the transition to sustainability, we must set energy efficiency 
as a national goal, and then develop ambitious targets, standards, 
regulations and national and local campaigns to achieve it. 

The Australian government should design sustainable energy 
household conversion plans, with annual targets for solar power and 
heating installation made compulsory for energy companies. 
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Industry and business must undergo systematic energy audits 
and achieve compliance deadlines. Firms that don’t upgrade to 
low-emissions technology and processes would have to close or be 
taken over. 

The plan must include the phasing out of the $9 billion in 
government subsidies to energy-hungry industries like aluminium 
refining. 

The ultimate aim should be a zero-waste economy, whereby 
products are designed so that they can be repaired, re-used and 
disassembled for recycling. 


Boost organic farming and reforestation 


Agriculture accounts for 16% of Australia’s greenhouse gas emissions. 
Our current agricultural practices — based on growing and harvesting 
of single crops and the use of artificial fertilisers - consume huge 
quantities of fossil fuels. 

Livestock farming is extremely energy intensive and water 
intensive. Australia needs to reduce its flocks of sheep and cattle 
drastically, as part of a comprehensive reduction in methane emissions 
that will aid in rapidly cooling the Earth. 

We must start a transition to carbon-neutral and organic farming. 
The use of naturally arid areas to grow water-intensive crops, such as 
rice and cotton, must end. Existing farming communities should be 
encouraged with financial support, resources and training to make 
the transition to organic agriculture. 

Land management and agriculture should aim to lock carbon 
into the soil and into the ecosystem, in what could be called “carbon 
farming”. 

Land clearing and outdated forestry practices such as old-growth 
logging, which account for 6% of national emissions, must end now. 
Native forests that have not been logged store up to three times more 
carbon than forests that have been logged. To increase this “carbon 
sink” capacity, extensive programs of native forest planting must be 
initiated. 

Food production should be decentralised and localised to reduce 
the energy needed to transport and refrigerate foods. 
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Government-subsidised urban agriculture should be developed 
in our cities. 

Organic waste, including green waste and sewage, should be 
composted and the methane gas by-product harnessed for energy. 
This avoids methane gas escaping into the atmosphere from landfills, 
as currently occurs. 

Agricultural methods such as mulching, organic compost use, 
and no-tillage or low-tillage farming, should be rolled out on a large 
scale through development grants and incentives to farmers. All these 
methods help the soil to hold carbon, and are often very productive 
farming methods in their own right. 


Make public transport free, frequent and accessible 


Transport is responsible for 14% of Australia’s greenhouse gas 
emissions. Road transport makes up about 90% of that share. 

To reverse this, we have to put public transport at the centre of 
our urban development plans. 

Trains are about 40 times more energy efficient than cars. We need 
a huge investment in public and rail freight transport to make it a 
real option for commuters and industry. A successful public transport 
system will have reliable, free and frequent services available to 
everyone within five minutes walk of a service, especially in outer 
metropolitan regions. It will have to be a publicly owned, integrated 
system of heavy rail, light rail, ferry and bus services. 

For every 10% switch from car and truck and into public transport, 
the costs of air pollution, greenhouse gas emission, car accidents, traffic 
congestion, motor vehicle waste disposal, noise pollution and road 
maintenance would drop by at least $1.4 billion. 

Free and frequent public transport, combined with policies that 
stimulate cycling and walking, is necessary to curb greenhouse gas 
emissions in the transport sector. 


Public ownership and democratic control 


The “polluter pays” principle means the polluting companies should 
have to clean up the mess they have made. 
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Industries that will not stop polluting should be placed under 
public ownership and scrutiny. In this way, those operations that are 
essential can be identified and cleaned up, while non-essential aspects 
can be scaled back or shut down. 

Public ownership and control over energy generation and 
distribution is essential to bring this industry under an overall plan 
for greenhouse gas reduction and environmental sustainability. 


Guarantee green jobs and a just transition 


To be successful, a climate emergency plan must protect the welfare 
of workers and affected communities. 

Workers are critical to identifying and eliminating waste and 
pollution in the workplace, closing down old industries and opening 
new ones. 

Socialist Alliance proposes a massive program of converting 
energy infrastructure that will create thousands of green jobs. We will 
also need an expansion of free public education to provide sufficient 
numbers of skilled professionals to achieve the transition. 


Change the system, not the climate 


A safe climate is not possible unless an informed and mobilised 
community fights for it. 

Australia’s greenhouse mafia won’t accept these measures. For 
years, they funded the climate deniers. 

The Howard government tried to undermine the Kyoto Protocol 
and, despite all of the evidence, refused to take any action that would 
reduce the profits of the big polluters. 

Under Tony Abbott, the Coalition has effectively embraced climate 
denial once again. 

The big polluters also influence the Gillard government, which 
is fixated on “clean coal” and plans to expand Australia’s coal and 
uranium exports. 

Both major parties cynically claim to be protecting jobs, but 
propose nothing to encourage a fast transition to green jobs. They 
offer little support for sustainable industries. 
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But the planet and the welfare of future generations must come 
before corporate profits. The greedy corporations that have resisted 
change have no right to take away our future. 

To take on the vested interests, we need to strengthen a climate 
action movement that is independent of the big parties and that won’t 
compromise on the steps needed to avert runaway warming. 

The movement to avert climate catastrophe must mean more than 
just voting for change. The campaign must also happen in the streets, 
workplaces, schools and universities to win wide public support and 
become an unstoppable force for sustainable change. 

Making those changes also means challenging the capitalist 
market, which has failed to protect future generations and cannot be 
allowed to stop us from averting climate disaster. 


The Socialist Alliance 10-point 
Climate Action Plan 


1. Set immediate emission cut targets to reduce net emissions to zero 
as soon as possible, including a target to achieve 100% renewable 
energy by 2020. Introduce emissions reduction targets of at least 
5% a year. 

Begin new international treaty negotiations aimed to get all 
countries to agree on a global target of at least 90% emissions 
cuts on 1990 levels by 2030. Make cutting rich industrial nations’ 
emissions a priority, and increase aid to poorer countries to help 
them to use clean energy for their development. 

Start the transition to a zero-waste economy. Legislate to end 
industrial energy waste. Improve or ban wasteful consumer 
products, such as those with built-in obsolescence. Engage 
with workers and unions to redesign their products and jobs 
sustainably. 

Require advanced energy efficiency measures be fitted to existing 
houses and subsidise owner-occupiers for the costs. Allow renters 
to use the same system. Install photovoltaic solar panels and 
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solar hot water heaters on home roofs, subsidised or owned by the 
electricity authority. Give all commercial buildings a deadline to meet 
six-star energy standards within two years, and 10-star standards 
within 10 years. Improve mandatory energy efficiency standards for 
all new buildings. 

Bring power industries under public ownership and democratic 
control. Begin phasing out coalmining and coal-fired power 
immediately. Provide guaranteed jobs and retraining on full pay for 
affected communities. New sustainable industries should be built 
in these areas, with voluntary paid redundancies and free retraining 
offered to all workers. Run the maximum possible base-load power 
from existing natural gas and/or hydro power stations instead of 
coal until renewable energy is available. 

Bring the car industry under public control. Re-tool this industry 
to manufacture wind turbines, public transport vehicles and 
infrastructure, solar hot water and solar photovoltaic cells. Subsidise 
the conversion of private cars to electric power. 

Build solar thermal with storage plants and wind farms in suitable 
areas now. Boost research into all renewable energy sources. Create 
localised power grids and upgrade the national grid to make it 
compatible with 100% renewable energy. 

Ban the logging of old-growth forests and begin an urgent program 
of reforestation, carbon farming and biodiversity protection. 

Phase out industrial farming based on fertilisers, pesticides and 
fuel sourced from petroleum. Restrict farming areas to ensure 
that threatened ecosystems return to healthy states. Encourage 
new farming practices including organic and urban farming. This 
process must allow for security of food supplies, and guarantee full 
employment and retraining for rural communities. 

Make all public transport free and upgrade services to enable all 
urban residents to use it for regular commuting. Nationalise and 
upgrade interstate train and ferry services. Rail freight must be 
prioritised. All rail, light rail and interstate freight to be electrified 
or to run on biofuels from waste. Encourage bicycle use through 
more cycleways and better facilities for cyclists. Implement free or 
low-cost bicycle rental networks. 
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Bolivarian ecosocialism 
by SAM MCGILL 


In March 2010 I attended a national meeting in Caracas held by the 
forum for Bolivarian Ecosocialism. This conference developed plans 
and proposals for the Forum for Indo-Bolivarian Ecosocialism, which 
formed a part of the World People’s Summit on Climate Change in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia in April 2010. Natalie Lazaro Barrios presented 
the work of ANROS (National Association of Social Networks and 
Organizations) at this event and agreed to tell us more about her 
project. 


Can you explain a little of the history of the Indo—Bolivarian 
Ecosocialism Forum? How did it begin and what are the projects 
and achievements so far? 


The Forum for “Ecosocialismo Bolivariano Indoamericano” (Indo-American 
Bolivarian Ecosocialism) was organized as part of the World People’s Summit 
on Climate Change in Cochabamba in April 2010. The forum arose from our 
interest to demonstrate internationally that there has been work in Venezuela 
to strengthen socialism. For us “Bolivarian ecosocialism” is a term that is 
synonymous with 21st Century Socialism. This socialism is ours, endogenous, and 
is based on transforming collective consciousness to establish new relationships 
within society and with the environment. 

This work to develop Bolivarian ecosocialism has been strengthened since 
2008. Between the Venezuelan Parliamentary Group of the Latin American 
Parliament and ANROS, we have organized a range of events. These events have 
been carried out with the participation of various communities organized from 
the base, who are interested in solving environmental problems arising from 
their communities, including national issues. The results of these meetings have 
been the diagnosis of problems coupled with proposals for action. We have 
systematized this information and already begun a monitoring process. 

In Cochabamba, we used the term “Indoamericano” to emphasize that 
we should look at our relationship with Mother Earth from the viewpoint of 
indigenous communities. However, in Venezuela we prefer to use Bolivarian 
Ecosocialism, as this term implicitly includes people not only of indigenous 
communities but also of African descent and other cultures that make up the 
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population of Venezuela. 


You mentioned the creation of a new national project “Mision Madre 
Tierra” (Mother Earth Mission). Can you outline the proposed work 
of this new mission? 


The Mission “Madre Tierra” is one of the proposals that emerged from the 
first event we did in 2008, at the International Meeting on Climate Change 
in Venezuela. The Mission is a comprehensive proposal that addresses 
different strategic areas: training, technological innovation and technological 
appropriation incorporated with traditional campesino (farmer) methods, 
ALBA brigades, ecosocialist observatories and watershed restoration, amongst 
others. The results of various events held have fedback into proposed work of 
the Mission “Madre Tierra”. Mission has not yet been formalized; the proposal 
now rests with the Ministry of Popular Power for the Environment. 


What are the plans for future projects and work after the summit in 
Cochabamba? 


Cochabamba was a stimulus, an additional motivation to keep going; what 
comes now is action. We have planned and organized enough events and 
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meetings to make diagnoses and develop proposals, now the challenge to 
act and achieve is great and should be assumed by everyone; communities, 
government agencies, universities, i.e., all actors of society. We are particularly 
trying to organize all this work we have accumulated in the last two years, 
splitting it into short, medium and long term and strategic areas. In this way we 
can better see which proposals and actions lie with who or whom, sharing the 
work and commitment within different groups and communities to motivate 
and achieve the proposals. The real challenge is to track all actions. 


How does the work relate to government institutions and 
initiatives? 


If | speak on behalf of the ANROS, our work for nine years has been hand in 
hand with the government. We are constantly articulating our actions with 
various governmental agencies, particularly since our organization is non-profit; 
the government gives us great support in funding our activities. So our helping 
hand has been and will continue to be state institutions; through this sound 
relationship, we have made progress. 


What do you think about the mixed enterprise ventures and new 
contracts for PDVSA in the Orinoco Belt to exploit oil? 


Venezuela controls the majority shareholding (60%) of these joint ventures. 
Therefore these ventures represent an opportunity for us to achieve true 
partnerships that strengthen the transfer and appropriation of technology, 
with a view to achieving full sovereignty of our natural resources. We still need 
these joint ventures in the process of transforming our economy and developing 
economic alternatives to oil. The revenue from oil exportation ensures social 
security for all Venezuelans. We support our President's policies; however, we 
are aware that the final path should be our full sovereignty. 

The Orinoco Belt has been studied as one of the largest oil reserves in the 
world, but this oil is a major pollutant. However, it is also our main current 
economy. While strengthening the diversification of the economy, we are aware 
that we must continue to extract and export this resource to further advance 
the socialist programs. Many of the social programs in Venezuela including free 
healthcare and education are funded directly from oil revenue. 


How is ANROS, PDVSA and the government working with the 
peoples of the Orinoco (indigenous and others) to preserve the 
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forest and biodiversity in this region? 


We as ANROS, as Venezuelans are supporting initiatives such as the "Plan 
Caura" in which the government is solving the problem of invasion of more than 
3,000 illegal gold miners at one of the largest forest reserves and national parks 
in our country. This great initiative looks not only to solve the social problems 
of the area, but also to initiate plans for ecological restoration in all areas 
that were devastated by illegal mining. Also, along with a state enterprise, we 
are supporting indigenous and community organizations to organize socialist 
training workshops for various community stakeholders in these areas and 
the Orinoco belt. 


Some of the proposals that the ecosocialist network are developing 
include defining and implementing legally binding environmental 
responsibilities of public institutions, joint maintenance and 
conservation of water in the Caribbean, setting up a protection 
policy for the forests of ALBA countries, creating the world’s 
largest indigenous national park “Katunawe Nondu”, prohibiting 
deforestation and mining in Caura (an important area of rainforest), 
developing national recycling plans and technology alongside a 
diploma of Ecosocialism in the Bolivarian Universities and the 
development of punitive legislature for the use of lead, mercury, 
organochlorines and other harmful substances. This goes hand in 
hand with initiatives already taken by the Bolivarian revolution, 
which to date include Mision Arbol (“Tree mission” — a 10 million 
tree reforestation and forest protection scheme) and free energy- 
efficient light bulbs. PDVSA has eliminated lead-based petrol 
and takes responsibility for environmental recuperation and the 
decontamination of land and rivers affected by oil extraction. 


Sam McGill writes for Fight Racism! Fight Imperialism! 
(www. revolutionarycommunist.org) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Will capitalism end in your life? 


by GRANT BROOKES 


The Rise of China and the Demise of the Capitalist 


World Economy 
By Mingi Li 
Monthly Review Press, 2008 


The world in 2010 confronts two 
momentous facts. Firstly, capitalism 
as a global system is facing a set of 
oncoming crises which threaten its 
very survival. As the last issue of this 
journal argued: 


Today, for the first time since 
its birth 500 years ago, 
global capitalism is facing 
the convergence of five sys- 
tem-level crises embracing 
nature as well as society: 


As these five crises — of profitablity, 
ecology, resources, empire and 
legitimacy — converge into a perfect 
storm they will tip global capitalism 
towards collapse. 

Secondly, however, struggles for 
socialist transformation are gaining 
ground — above all in the regions of 
South Asia (centred on Nepal) and 
Latin America (centred on Venezuela 
and Bolivia). The twin 21st century 
revolutions are being led by parties 
from differing political backgrounds. 
The Unified Communist Party of Ne- 
pal (UCPN-M) has emerged primar- 
ily from a Maoist political tradition. 
The Venezuelan United Socialist Par- 
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ty (PSUV) and Bolivia’s Movement 
for Socialism (MAS) hail from more 
diverse backgrounds, incorporating 
former guerillas, democratic social- 
ists, anti-imperialists, indigenous 
people’s movements and Trotskyist 
currents. Viewed as a totality, they 
represent the revival and renewal of 
a broad Marxism for our age. 

For these reasons, The Rise of 
China and the Demise of the Capital- 
ist World System is a book for today’s 
world. The current New Zealand 
media spotlight on China - with 
the opening of the World Expo in 
Shanghai in May, Russel Norman’s 
pro-Tibet protest on the steps of Par- 
liament in June and John Key’s visit 
to Asia in July — simply adds to the 
book’s relevance for New Zealand 
readers at this time. 

The author, Minqi Li, comes from 
a particular strand within the new 
broad Marxism. He entered politics 
in China, through the pro-democ- 
racy movement of the 1980s. As a 
supporter of the Tiananmen Square 
uprising in 1989, Li was jailed for two 
years, eventually leaving China for 
the US in 1994. “But unlike the rest 
of the 1989 generation,” he writes, “I 





made the unusual intellectual and 
political trajectory from the Right to 
the Left, and from being a neoliberal 
“democrat” to a revolutionary Marx- 
ist ... | became a leftist, a socialist, a 
Marxist and eventually, a Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist.” Later, he says, he 
also absorbed the “world systems 
analysis” associated with the theorist 
Immanuel Wallerstein as part of his 
new career as a university lecturer in 
economics. 

Coming from this particular per- 
spective, Li provides many insights. 
Some represent fresh approaches 
for supporters of this journal, like 
myself, whose knowledge of Marxism 
was acquired without an appreciation 
of Mao. But there are many more 
insights which are invaluable for 
anyone wanting to make sense of 
today’s world. 

Li’s particular perspective, how- 
ever, also creates problems in the 
book. Some of these are ultimately 
linked to his “Marxist-Leninist- 
Maoist” politics and highlight some 
pitfalls of rolling these three words 
into one. 

A title like The Rise of China and 
the Demise of the Capitalist World 
System, published today, is bound to 
create some initial assumptions in the 
reader. Li tackles these assumptions 
on the very first page of the Preface: 


This book is unlike many 
books on China today. It is 
not one that will discuss how 
China’s dramatic economic 
growth and growing geopo- 
litical influence will consti- 
tute an economic, cultural 
and military threat to the 
West. Nor is it one that will 


discuss how China will rise 
to become the world’s next 
hegemony, what strategy 
China should adopt for this 
purpose, or what economic 
and political model China 
should follow to be a “re- 
sponsible” player in world 
politics. 


What the book does contain is spelled 
out at the outset and summarised in 
the final chapter: 


It is this author’s view that 
the existing world-system, 
capitalism, will come _ to 
an end in the not-too-dis- 
tant future (possibly within 
many readers’ lifetime) and 
be replaced by some other 
system or systems. This 
book ... discusses the rise 
of China to the extent that 
it arises from the same his- 
torical processes that have 
contributed to the demise of 
the existing world-system. 


“One of Marx’s crucial insights”, he 
explains, 


is that all social systems are 
historical. The existence, 
operation, and development 
of a social system must 
rest upon a set of historical 
conditions ... However, the 
underlying historical con- 
ditions inevitably tend to 
change (partly as a result of 
the normal operation of the 
prevailing social system). 
Sooner or later, the ... pre- 
vailing social system be- 
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comes no longer historically 
viable and must be replaced 
by a different social system. 
Capitalism, or the capitalist 
world-economy, as a social 
system, is not an exception. 


Li spends the bulk of the book 
elaborating how historical conditions 
are changing, and why crises in the 
global system of nation-states, in 
capitalist profit-making, in resource 
depletion and climate change signal 
the impending end of capitalism. If 
this review quotes extensively from 
his book at times, it is because I view 
his points as profound and couldn’t 
have put it better myself. 


China and the international system 


It was above all John Key’s visit 
to Asia in July (his second in 18 
months) which prompted widespread 
commentary about China’s role in the 
world. The Rise of China provides 
a framework for evaluating bold 
claims by the likes of foreign minister 
Murray McCully that China is our 
“saviour”. 

The book outlines changes in the 
relationships between nation-states 
over the last 500 years — capitalism’s 
historical lifespan. Li argues that 
“competition between multiple states 
provides opportunities for capitalists 
to play some states off against other 
states, greatly reducing the ability 
of each state to repress the expan- 
sion of capitalist activities”. Thus, he 
concludes, a world system based on 
multiple competing nation-states is 
essential for the survival of global 
capitalism. 
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But there are important 
structural, common and 
long-term interests for the 
system as a whole. In a 
system where each state 
competes with each other 
to pursue no more than its 
national interest, who can 
take care of the system’s 
common interest? 


Historically, this problem has been 
solved by a hegemonic power — strong 
enough to stabilise the world system, 
but not so dominant that it suppresses 
inter-state competition. For “the long 
twentieth century (1870-?)”, this role 
has been filled by the United States. 
It is now widely understood that the 
US hegemony over the international 
system is in decline. 

It is in this context that Li exam- 
ines the belief, voiced by some Aus- 
tralasian politicians, that the rise of 
China may breathe new life into the 
global capitalist system. He argues, 
by contrast, that “China’s weaknesses 
are intractable”. It is weak militarily 
and too far behind technologically. 
It suffers from deepening ethnic and 
class conflicts, and lacks sufficient 
natural resources for sustainable 
economic growth. 

“With the decline of the US he- 
gemony,” Li concludes, 


none of the other major pow- 
ers (including China) has a 
credible chance to replace 
the US and become the next 
hegemony. To the extent that 
the existing world-system 
has exhausted its ability to 
renew and restructure itself 





through the consolidation of 
a new hegemonic power, it 
has reached its own histori- 
cal limit. 


Capitalism’s profitability crisis 


The Rise of China also examines the 
widely accepted crisis of profitability 
that engulfed the capitalist world 
economy in the early 1970s. However, 
unlike the majority of economists 
whose faith in the market led them to 
believe that the crisis was successfully 
navigated by neoliberalism, Li 
explains how the neoliberal policies 
which became dominant globally by 
the 1990s have failed to resolve the 
underlying problems of capitalist 
profitability. 

“Neoliberalism has been a stra- 
tegic attempt by the global capitalist 
classes to ... restore the profit rate”, 
he says. 


During the 1980s and 1990s, 
the US and many other 
countries used contraction- 
ary fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies to fight inflation, lead- 
ing to high unemployment 
and a drop in real wages. 
Trade liberalisation and 
free flows of capital have 
allowed capital to move to 
countries with cheap labour 
[although “more important 
is the ‘threat effect’, adds Li, 
whereby “capitalists in the 
core states force core-state 
workers to accept lower 
wages and worse working 
conditions by threatening to 
move their factories or of- 
fices to cheap labour areas 
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such as China, without ac- 
tual movement of physical 
capital”]. 


Neoliberal ‘structural adjust- 
ments’ and ‘shock therapies’ 
had devastating impacts on 
many peripheral and semi- 
peripheral countries ... the 
surge of world inequality 
and the collapse of many 
peripheral and semi-periph- 
eral economies have under- 
mined the global effective 
demand. 


Real interest rates stayed at 
very high levels throughout 
the 1980s and 1990s, shift- 
ing income and wealth from 
the debtors to the creditors, 
and from industrial capital to 
financial capital, depressing 
real productive investment. 


Public sector spending 
plays an indispensable role 
for macroeconomic stabil- 
ity in a modern capitalist 
economy. However ... many 
governments were forced to 
pursue contractionary fiscal 
and monetary policies in or- 
der to secure the confidence 
of financial capital. 


Thus, neoliberal policies and 
institutions have imposed 
serious constraints on all 
the major components of 
the global effective demand 
— mass consumption, pro- 
ductive investment, and 
public spending. 





Despite this brewing vortex of 
destructive economic forces, Li 
notes, since 2003 “there has been 
strong improvement in corporate 
profitability in the world’s leading 
economies”. The world economy has 
been suspended above free-fall by 
two main threads — US and Chinese 
economic growth. 

“Dangerous tendencies have not 
yet materialized”, he explains, 


largely because the world’s 
largest and hegemonic 
economy — the US economy 
— has acted as the world’s 
‘borrower and consumer of 
the last resort’ ... However, 
the large current account 
deficits cannot be sustained 
indefinitely. 


Two years after Li’s book was 
published, US deficits are reaching 
their upper limits. Household debt 
is at record levels and the state of 
California (with an economy the size 
of Italy, accounting for one seventh of 
US GDP) is facing bankruptcy. The 
end-game for this neoliberal strategy 
to restore global profitability is now 
clearly in sight. 

The incorporation of China into 
the capitalist world economy repre- 
sents the last major area of expansion 
for the system. “To use a military 
analogy, China had served as one 
of the large strategic reserves of the 
capitalist world economy”. 

“How long can China’s current 
model of growth be sustained?” asks 
Li. The answer is, not long. Chinese 
growth has been export-led, and 
reliant on the US role of global 
“consumer of last resort” which in 


turn has been based on the massive, 
unsustainable deficits already men- 
tioned. To avoid going down with 
the US in the near future, China will 
need to massively expand domestic 
demand though huge redistribution 
of wealth to the poor majority. Yet 
China’s economic model to date has 
done the opposite, widening the gap 
between rich and poor, as workers’ 
and peasants’ purchasing power has 
lagged far behind growth in GDP. 

“From this perspective”, con- 
cludes Li, 


the current ‘rise of China’ 
as well as the ‘rise of India’ 
could be the signal that the 
capitalist world-economy is 
calling on its last strategic 
reserves ...to make one 
more attempt to jump-start 
global accumulation. 


On the battlefield, when an army 
throws in its last reserve, it is on the 
verge of defeat. 

Neoliberalism, far from being the 
saviour of capitalism hailed by mar- 
ket economists, is simply prolonging 
—and intensifying — its terminal crisis 
of profitability. 


Peak Oil: the natural resource crisis 
It’s a truism that 


for any human society to 
operate on a _ sustainable 
basis (essential for its own 
long-term survival), it must 
not use more renewable 
resources than the environ- 
ment can generate and must 
not generate more waste 
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than the environment can 
assimilate and render harm- 
less over any given period 
of time. As total amounts 
of non-renewable resourc- 
es are limited ...a society 
should strive not to use any 
non-renewable —_ resources 
at all. But a society could in 
principle be sustainable if it 
uses small and decreasing 
amounts of nonrenewable 
resources to the extent that 
the rate of consumption of 
any nonrenewable resourc- 
es is equal to or smaller than 
the rate of depletion of the 
resource. 


But the last 500 years of world history 
have seen increasingly unsustainable 
resource use, and any conceivable 
capitalist future will entail more 
of the same. Private ownership of 
wealth-creating enterprises and 
market competition — both essential 
features of capitalism — create a drive 
for “endless accumulation” of capital, 
on a planet where resources are not 
endless. 

Li focuses on limited energy 
resources — most widely understood 
today in terms of “Peak Oil”. 


Fossil fuels are non-renew- 
able resources and will inevi- 
tably be depleted by the end- 
less accumulation of capital. 
There is a growing consen- 
sus that the world’s oil pro- 
duction is likely to peak soon 
and start to decline irrevers- 
ibly ... Most independent 
studies predict a peak oil 


date before 2015 ... Global 
coal production is likely to 
peak around 2025. 


Alternative energy sources will be 
unable to supply the fuel needed 
for the continued expansion and 
existence of capitalism. 


The world’s proven uranium 
reserves will be exhausted 
in thirty years ... Renewable 
energies are confronted with 
some serious, insurmount- 
able difficulties ... Without 
an adequate and _ con- 
tinuously growing supply 
of energy, the ceaseless 
expansion of the capital- 
ist world-economy will be 
brought to an end. 


At the same time, there are many 
other resources also approaching 
depletion. 


“At current rates of produc- 
tion, all the probably re- 
coverable resources for 14 
out of the 32 basic metals 
would be exhausted in less 
than 100 years ... World- 
wide, the amount of water 
for agricultural irrigation is 
doubling every 20 years and 
consumes nearly 70 percent 
of all water used... The 
world’s total area of arable 
land has peaked and is now 
declining.” 


And on, and on it goes. “Over the 
historical period of capitalism”, Li 
concludes, 
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the consumption of both re- 
newable and non-renewable 
resources have taken place 
on increasingly larger scales 
and the material waste 
generated by the capitalist 
world-economy has grown 
so rapidly that we are now 
literally on the edge of col- 
lapse of the earth’s ecologi- 
cal system. 


The natural resource crisis, too, 
is impelling the capitalist world- 
economy towards an inevitable 
demise. 


The climate crisis 


Last, but certainly not least, there is 
the impending crisis of catastrophic 
climate change. This crisis is the 
most widely recognised of the four 
main drivers of capitalist extinction 
examined in the book, so less space 
will be dedicated to it in this review. 
But I would say that The Rise of 
China contains the clearest explana- 
tion for the failure of the UN Climate 
Summit in Copenhagen in December 
2009, which is all the more remark- 
able because it was written years 
before the Summit took place. 
“Environmental problems rep- 
resent social costs that are not taken 
into account by capitalists’ private 
calculations”, explains Li. 


Individual capitalists are not 
motivated to clean up the 
environment or develop al- 
ternative resources. 


This problem of “externality” 
can be somewhat alleviated by 
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government regulations within 
nation-states. However, capitalism 
is a world-economy without a world 
government that can effectively 
represent the collective interests 
of global capitalists as a whole. 
Instead, individual capitalist states 
are motivated primarily to maximise 
their national rates of accumulation 
in order to prevail in a global 
competition. 

This is what scuttled the Copen- 
hagen Summit. Therefore, “sustain- 
able capitalism is not only technically 
infeasible but also impossible due 
to the institutional structure of the 
capitalist world-economy.” 


Revolutionary China 


While the powerful core to the book 
contains profound insights for anyone 
wanting to make sense of today’s 
world, there were also parts which 
were illuminating for me, personally. 
Li’s critical defence of Mao and 
the Chinese Revolution called into 
question some of what I had absorbed 
over the years from publications of 
the British Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP). It will probably be of interest 
to other readers whose knowledge of 
China derives primarily from best- 
sellers like Wild Swans or the many 
damning biographies of Mao. 

As a Marxist, Li explains the 
historical conditions for the develop- 
ment of his own account: 


Since [my departure to the 
US in 1994], a new genera- 
tion of the Chinese Left has 
emerged and the rediscov- 
ery of China’s own revolu- 
tionary history has been an 





integral and indispensable 
part of the rise of the Chi- 
nese “New Left”. Today, it 
is virtually impossible for 
someone in China to be a 
leftist without being some 
sort of Maoist (with the only 
exception of some young 
Trotskyites). 


He analyses the progress and the 
growing tensions within the Chinese 
Revolution from the late 1950s, 
which erupted in 1966 in the Cultural 
Revolution. 


The Chinese Communist 
Party leadership was gradu- 
ally divided into two factions 
advocating different ‘lines’. 
One faction, led by Liu 
Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping, 
declared that ‘the principal 
contradiction in socialist 
China is between the ad- 
vanced social system and 
the backward social pro- 
ductive forces’. It followed 
that the Communist Party 
would no longer focus on 
class struggle. Instead, the 
Party’s main task was to 
promote economic devel- 
opment ... 


Against the Liu-Deng revi- 
sionist faction, Mao Zedong 
argued that ‘the socialist 
society is a rather long his- 
torical period. Within the 
historical period of social- 
ism ... there is struggle be- 
tween the socialist road and 
the capitalist road. There 
is the danger of capitalist 


restoration’ ... After several 
attempts to re-revolution- 
ize the Party from within 
had failed, Mao made a di- 
rect appeal to the ordinary 
workers, peasants and stu- 
dents, calling on them to 
rebel against the ‘capitalist 
roaders who are in author- 
ity in the Party’. This appeal 
sparked the Great Proletar- 
ian Cultural Revolution. 


The victory of the “capitalist roaders” 
in the Chinese Communist Party 
after Mao’s death in 1976 allowed 
the market reforms of the 1980s and 
1990s under Deng Xiaoping. 

This analysis, it seems to me, is 
more nuanced and more compelling 
than the approach of the British SWP, 
which was carved in stone in the 1960s 
and passed on as received wisdom 
over the subsequent decades. As a 
1994 issue of their Socialist Review 
put it, the Cultural Revolution was 
merely “a vicious faction fight among 
China’s rulers in which millions were 
persecuted and hundreds of thou- 
sands died” at the hands of Mao’s 
“gangsters”: 


At the height of the Cultural 
Revolution there were so- 
cialists who could see clear- 
ly what was going on. Nigel 
Harris wrote in /nternational 
Socialism in 1967: ‘What is 
happeninginChinahasbeen, 
so far, irrelevant to the mass 
of the population ... The 
battle then is between dif- 
ferent factions of an embry- 
onic ruling class ... and it is 
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disastrous if socialists try to 
argue for one side as against 
another’. 


Calling for “a plague on both their 
houses” in this way leads to abstention 
from struggle, which has never been 
something that sat well for me, as a 
socialist. 

Mixed in with his support for the 
Chinese Revolution, Li also makes a 
few scattered observations about its 
failure. “China remained a part of the 
capitalist world-economy”, he notes 
at one point, 


and was under constant and 
intense pressure of military 
and economic competition 
against other big powers. To 
mobilize resources for capi- 
tal accumulation, surplus 
product had to be extracted 
from the workers and peas- 
ants and concentrated in 
the hands of the state. This 
in turn created opportuni- 
ties for the bureaucratic and 
technocratic elites to make 
use of their control over the 
surplus product to advance 
their individual power and 
interests rather than the col- 
lective interest of the work- 
ing people. This was the ba- 
sic historical contradiction 
that confronted Chinese so- 
cialism as well as other so- 
cialist states in the twentieth 
century. 


These observations are not developed 
in his book. They would lead to 
a conclusion that questions the 


socialist nature of the countries 
named as “socialist states” by Li. 
Nonetheless they are present as 
leads for readers looking for fuller 
explanations elsewhere. 

But the book is not without other 
problems. The first of these is a curi- 
ous problem for a Marxist professor 
of economics. 


Why is there a profitability crisis? 


Li briefly canvases a range of 
Marxist explanations for the crisis of 
capitalism that set in during the late 
sixties and early seventies. However, 
the explanation he settles on and 
restates throughout the book is 
one provided by the world-systems 
theorist, Immanuel Wallerstein: 


According to Wallerstein, the 
capitalist | world-economy 
rests upon the endless ac- 
cumulation of capital, which 
in turn leads to three secu- 
lar trends: rising wage costs 
(resulting from the tendency 
for the bargaining power 
of the working classes to 
grow), rising taxation cost 
(resulting from the tendency 
for both the capitalists and 
the workers to demand in- 
creasingly more extensive 
state services), and rising 
environmental cost. 


Historical evidence sug- 
gests that a global capital- 
ist system based on state 
regulation ... tends to result 
in rising economic and po- 
litical power for the working 
classes ... By the mid-twen- 
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tieth century ... rising wage 
and taxation costs led to a 
general decline of the profit 
rate in the capitalist world- 
economy. 


As those of us active in the trade 
union movement know too well, 
belief that wages must rise over time, 
and workers’ bargaining power must 
grow, faces some stiff opposition from 
the “historical evidence”. It is also 
far from clear that state intervention 
in the economy inevitably grows as 
capitalism ages, or that increased 
state regulation necessarily favours 
workers at the expense of capitalist 
profitability. 

We'll come back to Li’s faith in 
state regulation shortly. For now, it’s 
sufficient to note that his stress on the 
inevitability of these trends reflects 
on an understanding of capitalism 
which is ultimately too mechanical. 
Decisive subjective factors like work- 
ers’ consciousness, level of organisa- 
tion and confidence to struggle are 
left out of the picture. 

A better approach to explaining 
the profitability crisis was taken by 
the last issue of this journal: 


Among different Marxist 
interpretations of the long- 
run profitability crisis in the 
real economy are these five 
strong contenders: 


e The industrialisation of 
China, India, Brazil and the 
formerly peripheral coun- 
tries, funded in large part 
by investments from the 
global North, is trimming the 
inflated profits previously 
extracted by corporate mo- 
nopolies in core states. 


e The increasing ratio of 
capital inputs as com- 
pared with labour inputs in 
the global competition for 
higher unit productivity is 
hollowing out the extraction 
of surplus value from labour 
exploitation. 


e The transformation of sur- 
plus value into actual profits 
through market exchange is 
being blighted by unprec- 
edented wealth polarisation 
and the consequent weak- 
ening of consumer purchas- 
ing power. 


e Profits are being squeezed 
by the longrun rise in wag- 
es, taxes and environmental 
costs which flow from the 
increasing social weight of 
workers on a world scale 
and the necessity to miti- 
gate climate change and 
other ecological disasters. 


e Profitability is under siege 
from structural stagnation 
caused by the global growth 
of monopolies, forcing ever 
more investments into fi- 
nancial bubbles rather than 
the real economy. 


Each of these five interpretations 
seems to have strengths in different 
areas. 

But this theoretical problem is 
minor compared with four others, 
concerning the nature of the working 
class, workers’ relationship with im- 
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perialism, the nature of the state, and 
finally — fundamental to all—the basic 
question of what is socialism? 


Who are the working class? 


At the start of the Communist 
Manifesto, Marx and Engels famously 
declared: 


Society as a whole is more 
and more splitting up into 
two great hostile camps, 
into two great classes di- 
rectly facing each other — 
Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 


Writing in the economic language 
of the 19th century, they defined 
the proletariat (or working class) 
by its relationship to “the means 
of production”. In other words, 
we’re the ones who don’t own the 
businesses, and who “have nothing to 
sell but our labour-power”. Workers 
are the people who are more or less 
“compelled to offer their persons 
and their powers for whatever price 
they can get” in their pay packet (or 
be a dependent on another family 
member’s pay packet, or rely on 
welfare benefits won through the 
past struggles of wage workers) if 
they want to survive. Viewed in these 
terms, the working class today makes 
up approximately 70-80 percent 
of the population in industrialised 
countries. 

Li takes a different approach. He 
analyses social groups according to 
a range of terms, using the US as his 
example. “If we rank different sectors 
of the working classes according to 
their bargaining power, reflected 
by their real incomes”, he says, then 
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“the proletariat, if narrowly defined, 
includes ... about 30 percent of the 
US’s economically active popula- 
tion.” Taking “a broad definition of 
the proletariat”, on the other hand, 
“includes about 60 percent of the US 
population”. 

Li does not investigate which 
of these two very different figures, 
derived from two different theo- 
retical approaches (both of which 
differ from the approach of Marx and 
Engels), might be closer to reality. 
Rather, he decides to simply average 
the two and concludes arbitrarily that 
the working class accounts for 45 
percent of the US population. 


Workers and imperialism 


This confusion over who are the 
working class is compounded by a 
second area of unclarity in the book — 
the relationship between the working 
classes of industrialised Western 
nations and those of developing and 
Third World countries. 

Using concepts derived from 
Wallerstein’s world-systems theory, 
Li explains how “core states” (West- 
ern imperial powers) extract wealth 
from the “peripheral” and, to some 
extent, the “semi-peripheral” coun- 
tries of the developing world. 

But he offers two conflicting ac- 
counts of who, in the West, benefits 
from this exploitative system of impe- 
rial domination. At times, he suggests 
that “within each [core] state, the 
working population is to be divided 
between the great majority and a 
relatively privileged ‘middle class’ 
or ‘labour aristocracy’” who “have a 
significant stake in the existing social 
system”. In other words, some West- 





ern workers directly benefit from 
imperialism and the oppression of 
workers in peripheral states. 

It follows for Li that in the next 
“round of global upsurge of class 
struggle”, the “decisive battleground” 
will not be in the West, but in the 
semi-periphery. 

On the other hand, Li suggests 
elsewhere that “to the extent that un- 
equal exchange takes place between 
China and the core states, part of the 
surplus value produced by Chinese 
workers is transferred to the core 
states and helps to raise the profit 
rate for capitalists in the core states”. 
In other words, Western workers as 
a whole do not directly benefit from 
imperialism, and may unite with their 
brothers and sisters worldwide to 
play an important role in our com- 
mon struggle against imperialism and 
capitalism. 

One only needs to consider sec- 
tions of the Western working classes 
like maritime workers to see that the 
evidence favours this second account. 
Throughout the latter twentieth cen- 
tury, this group of workers enjoyed a 
relatively a privileged position, with 
pay and conditions superior to most 
working people. At the same time, 
they were at the forefront of battles 
to oppose imperialism and support 
workers’ struggles in the developing 
world. 

Li’s confusion over these two 
questions — who are the working 
class, and what is the relationship 
between Western workers and those 
in the developing world — are related 
to his dilution of Marx into “Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Maoist” politics. It leads 
him to a view that Western working 


classes in particular are smaller and 
more conflicted in their opposition to 
capitalism than they are in reality. 
This matters because, for Marx- 
ists, the workers of the world are the 
only force with the power to effect 
the socialist transformation of society 
and the material interest to do it. 


The nature of the state 


If our strength and our interest as 
workers in hastening the system’s 
demise is compromised in Li’s book, 
then other agents of change must 
take on a bigger role. It comes as 
no surprise, then, that he places 
greater emphasis on the actions of 
the “socialist state”. 

Li spells out what, in his view, 
made China a socialist state and why 
it decayed: 


The term ‘cadre’ ... refers to 
a Communist Party member 
who is a leader ... the cadre 
is a selfless person imbued 
with the proper revolutionary 
values and committed to the 
achievement of revolution- 
ary goals ... the Communist 
revolution owed its success 
in large measure to the fact 
that there were indeed many 
such Party cadres ... Once 
the Party attained power, 
instead of attracting and 
recruiting committed revo- 
lutionaries, it increasingly 
attracted people who saw 
Party membership as the 
path to power and material 
privileges ... Some of the 
former revolutionaries had 
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also become careerist bu- 
reaucrats. 


The nature of the state, therefore, 
depends on the “values” of the people 
who lead it. 

This is not what Marx understood 
about the state. After the crushing of 
the Paris Commune by state forces 
in 1871, he famously concluded that 
“the working class cannot simply 
lay hold of the ready-made state 
machinery, and wield it for their own 
purposes.” The state is an inherently 
oppressive social institution. In a let- 
ter written during the Paris uprising, 
Marx said: 


| declare that the next at- 
tempt of the French Revo- 
lution will be no longer, as 
before, to transfer the bu- 
reaucratic-military machine 
from one hand to the other, 
but to smash it, and this is 
the preliminary precondition 
for every real people’s revo- 
lution. 


What is socialism? 


The final problem in the book, 
underpinning the three previous 
issues, lies in the fundamental 
question of the nature of socialism. 
“The concept of ‘socialism’”, 
writes Li, “is used in a specific theo- 
retical and historical sense.” His ref- 
erence points are the Soviet Union, 
China (from 1949-1976) and Cuba. 
“It was in their abilities to meet the 
‘basic needs’ of the greatest major- 
ity of the population that China and 
the other historical socialist states 
distinguished themselves from the 
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rest of the peripheral and semi- 
peripheral states in the capitalist 
world-economy.” 

Elsewhere, he maintains that 


state ownership of the 
means of production in the 
cities, collective ownership 
of the means of produc- 
tion in the countryside, and 
centralized economic plan- 
ning ... were the essential 
features of the Chinese so- 
cialist economic system. 


But ultimately, socialism is not defined 
by state ownership and centralised 
planning. For Lenin, for example, 
the complete transformation to 
socialism is attained only when “the 
state withers away insofar as there are 
no longer any capitalists, any classes, 
and, consequently, no class can be 
suppressed”. 

The book contains a very interest- 
ing discussion about what constitutes 
humanity’s “basic needs”, and how 
these were met in China. But again, 
socialism is not defined primarily by 
its ability to meet people’s “basic 
needs”, either. Marx’s much-misused 
term “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
expresses the insight that the key 
question for socialism is about which 
social class holds power. 

In the end, Li’s attempts to shoe- 
horn much of Mao into “Marxism-Le- 
ninism-Maoism” squeezes out crucial 
insights of Marx and Lenin, leaving 
the solutions in the book weaker than 
its profoundly insightful diagnosis of 
the terminal illness of the capitalist 
world-economy. 





The point, however, is to change it 


The ending of the book is a 
characteristic one for an academic 
author. It speculates on possible 
system or systems which may replace 
collapsing capitalism. Li sees two 
main alternatives on the horizon: 
“either a neo-feudalist outcome 
(which might resemble today’s North 
Korea) or a socialist outcome (which 
might share important similarities 
with the historical states or today’s 
Cuba).” 

Readers may quibble over the 
details of these predictions. But the 
bigger problems is that Li is silent 
on the practical questions of what 
activists can do, here and now, to 
shape the future. For these practical 
answers, readers will have to look 
elsewhere. 

The article by Socialist Worker in- 
ternational secretary Grant Morgan 
in the last issue of this journal con- 
tained some thoughts on what activ- 
ists can do. They’re worth re-stating: 


Outside of system break- 
down, there is always a gulf 
between a_ revolutionary 
world view and our capacity 
to act in the here and now. 
That gulf between the future 
and the present will narrow 
as capitalism’s ... systemic 
crises merge closer and bite 
deeper. 


Educating the human ac- 
tors for a decent future 
demands ... a mix of global 
acts done locally and local 
acts done broadly. 
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In my small corner of the 
world, New Zealand, maybe 
the three most vital global 
acts done locally would be 
these: 


e Rally support for the Fifth 
International [a global group- 
ing of socialist organisations 
called for by Venezuelan 
president Hugo Chavez], 
and in the process, bring lo- 
cal leftists closer together. 


e Local action around prac- 
tical initiatives from the Peo- 
ple’s World Conference on 
Climate Change in Bolivia. 


e Mobilise locally to defend 
international refugees flee- 
ing horrors caused by the 
global system... 


For New Zealand, my top 
three local acts done broad- 
ly would be: 


e Back the Alternative Eco- 
nomic Strategy drafted by 
the NZ Council of Trade 
Unions as a broad platform 
against neoliberalism. 


e Support popular cam- 
paigns that target neolib- 
eralism, like GST off food 
(http://www.nogstonfood. 
org/), Bad Banks and $15 
minimum wage. 





e Promote strategic unifica- 
tions of the left which create 
a broader base for political 
challenges to capitalism in 
New Zealand. 





Plan a city, save the world? 


by DAVID COLYER 


Post carbon cities: planning for energy and climate uncertainty 


By Daniel Lerch 
Post Carbon Institute, 2008 


The central message of Post carbon 
cities is that cities must adapt to 
become less dependant on fossil fuels 
in the face of global climate change 
and peak oil. Local government, it 
is argued, has a vital part to play in 
the transition to this “post carbon” 
world, because they have a great deal 
of influence over land use planning, 
transportation, building codes and 
local economic activity. 

Lerch offers a comprehensive 
overview of the problem of peak 
oil, and the book would be valuable 
for this alone. There is less detail on 
climate change, presumably because 
this issue is already recognised by 
national and local governments. 

The experiences of several large 
and small North American cities who 
have taken climate change and peak 
oil seriously and moved to cut their 
reliance of fossil fuels are described. 

Personally, I’m not convinced 
that city planning is going to save 
the world from peak oil and climate 
change. Like community gardens or 
farmers markets, these are positive 
steps, but not enough. 

A strategy based on winning 
over those in power risks limiting 
the demands of the grassroots move- 
ment demanding transition to a “post 
carbon” world to those measures that 
are acceptable to corporations and 
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big party politicians. In other words 
anything that challenges profit and 
growth is out. Yet, ultimately it is the 
constant demand for accumulating 
more and more capital that is using 
up oil, pumping out greenhouse gas- 
ses and standing in the way of real 
change. 

A good example of this approach 
is carbon trading — which Lerch sup- 
ports. Carbon trading schemes, such 
as New Zealand’s recently intro- 
duced Emissions Trading Scheme, 
put more emphasis on protecting 
corporate profits than on actually 
reducing greenhouse gas emissions. 
It also dumps the costs on to working 
class consumers, potentially under- 
mining mass support for emissions 
reduction. 

Despite this strategic disagree- 
ment, I found that Post carbon cities 
provides an accessible summary of 
the issues, good ideas for how cities 
should start responding, and some 
useful examples of what has been 
achieved in some North American 
cities. 

Compared to what little has been 
done by cities in this country, these 
positive examples are encouraging. 
They could also provide useful for 
eco-socialists engaging in local body 
elections here. If they can do this in 
the USA, why can’t we do it here? 





Ecosocialist solutions to the 


climate crisis 


By ASH PEMBERTON, Green Left Weekly 


The Global Fight for Climate Justice: Anticapitalist Responses to 
Global Warming and Environmental Destruction 


Edited by lan Angus 
Resistance Books, 2009 


With crunch time rapidly approaching 
for the climate crisis, this anthology 
compiled by Canadian ecosocialist 
Tan Angus has arrived at the right 
moment. 

The Global Fight for Climate 
Justice: Anticapitalist Responses to 
Global Warming and Environmental 
Destruction provides an overview 
of the crisis and its causes. Its com- 
prehensive range of articles cover 
almost every point of debate within 
the environment movement from an 
anti-capitalist, usually ecosocialist, 
perspective. 

Opening with an overview of 
the nature of the climate crisis as 
well as the related food crisis, we are 
presented with a disturbing vision of 
our potential future. 

The focus then shifts to taking on 
the false solutions to the problem. 
The book includes articles on the 
problems with “green capitalism” 
and carbon trading, but also discusses 
population control, biofuels and 
carbon capture and storage. This sec- 
tion underlines capitalism’s status as 
the antithesis of an environmentally 
sustainable system. 

The only glaring omission here 
is the issue of nuclear power. Some 


articles mention it in passing, but no 
article is specifically devoted to the 
subject. 

This is one of the more compel- 
ling false solutions to climate change 
bandied about by supporters of 
capitalism, as well as a minority of 
the environment movement. 

The omission is unfortunate and 
baffling — both Ian Angus’ Climate 
and Capitalism website and the 
book’s publisher Socialist Resistance 
are openly anti-nuclear — so we have 
to assume that this is a simple over- 
sight on their part. 

The chapters “Starving the Poor” 
and “Voices of the Global South” are 
refreshing because they are almost 
exclusively written by people from 
the Third World. These highlight the 
role of imperialism in the current 
state of economic and environmental 
affairs, and emphasise that the world’s 
poor will suffer the most from the de- 
structive actions of the super-rich. 

The most salient section of this 
book — for activists in the First 
World, at least — is the final two 
chapters: “Building a Climate Emer- 
gency Movement” and “Ecosocialist 
Reponses to Capitalist Ecocide”. 

These chapters outline the key 
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tasks that lie ahead in the struggle, 
and convey many lessons learnt from 
experiences so far. 

All these ideas have benefited 
from years of discussion and practi- 
cal involvement within the broader 
climate emergency movement. 

The articles are reprinted from 
a wide range of sources — from 
world leaders like Evo Morales and 
Fidel Castro, to academics like John 
Bellamy Foster, to activists from the 
First and Third World, to journals 
and newspapers such as Green Left 
Weekly, and political organisations 
from across the globe involved in the 
climate struggle. 

This diversity reflects the global 
nature of the struggle in a way that is 
rarely able to be appreciated within 
a single volume. 

Two articles included here ap- 
pear in English for the first time. 
One is by Peruvian Indigenous 
leader Hugo Blanco. He talks about 
the importance of Indigenous ideas 
and cultures in building an alterna- 
tive, non-capitalist, environmentally 
friendly society. 

The other is by Belgian ecoso- 
cialist Daniel Tanuro of the Fourth 
International. Tanuro puts forward 
a 40 point argument about why the 
environment question is fundamental 
to any future socialist society, and 
why today’s socialist struggle must 
be defined as “ecosocialist”. 

Tanuro also provides the insight 
that Marx failed to extend the con- 
cept of the “metabolic rift” to the 
production of energy — an oversight 
that was also missed by generations 
of Marxists and contributed to poor 
responses to environmental issues by 
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The Global Fight 


for Climate Justice 


Anticapttalist Responses to Global Warming 
and Environmental Destruction 


wetted by lan Argue 


“teecatial reading fur ever pore ibe is serivus 
eben! confronting 


tee Cthamanl ¢ ermer poy” 
CAs ETE Cm sere OF RMON LOTT RIEL 


Marxist groups in the past. 

“The integration of socialism and 
ecology is a fundamental precondi- 
tion for the restoration of Marxism’s 
revolutionary vitality”, he says. 

To anyone familiar with ecoso- 
cialist thinking, most of this book 
will contain nothing new. However, 
anyone in this situation will remain 
engaged due to the fact that it is 
compiled with action in mind. 

Angus writes in the introduction 
“the articles in this book aren’t ab- 
stract meditations: they are products 
of the authors’ concrete experi- 
ences in building movements against 
global warming and environmental 
destruction”. 

These experiences are what make 
The Global Fight for Climate Justice 
a vital resource for activists serious 
about creating a real solution to the 
climate emergency. 





FEEDBACK 


Send a letter (500 words max) on any topic to UNITY letters, Box 13-685, 
Auckland or daphlawless @ randomstatic.net 


Listen to the people 


The last UNITY journal (“Beware! The end is nigh!”, March 2010) 
provides us with sound information regarding the parlous position 
of capitalism. 

It was pleasing to note your support for the developments in 
Bolivia and Venezuela. For years the socialists in South America, 
following the dictates of Stalinism, refused to join forces with the 
indigenous peoples until they were prepared to accept the lead of 
the socialist parties. 

Recently the socialists, workers and indigenous peoples have 
worked together, and we now see leaders emerging who promote 
the struggle for socialism. 

There is no mention in UNITY of our attitude to the struggle of 
our indigenous people. 

Ihave just returned from a huge tangi at Murupara, a small town in 
need of rebuilding. Young people from the schools, helped by retired 
tradesmen and women, should be organised to learn useful skills in 
rebuilding these villages. The government and school leaders should 
have to provide finance and materials. 

This would be seen as a counter to neoliberalism. 

While working around the tax justice campaign I have had the 
opportunity to discuss the question of GST with many people. 

A group of German and Danish youth argued that the whole 
taxation regime had to be dealt with. They pointed out that Denmark 
has a high wage economy, with an adult minimum wage of NZ$35 an 
hour, and the rich have to pay their taxes. 

Regarding Bad Banks: is there such a thing as a good bank under 
capitalism? This morning a retired worker said there would be bank 
crises and wars as long as capitalism existed. He also said he had no 
confidence in leaders of the unions. 

So we have the struggles of the Maori and the working classes. In 
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both cases we need to work alongside them. 

Over recent weeks, while distributing copies of UNITY, I have 
spoken to young Maori who are trying to help destitute families. They 
told me there is a significant increase in dysfunctional families and 
young people who have no respect for their parents and grandparents 
and who are totally out of control. 

I would suggest we have a close look at our priorities and listen 
to what the working people have to say. 


GEORGE JONES 
Bay of Plenty 


What will it take to win? 


What will it take to defeat the government? Big, big protests for one 
thing. So the Fairness at Work protests called by the CTU for August 
21 are a good next step. The 40,000-strong anti-mining march has 
shown that a big mobilisation can force National to back down. 

However, there is more at stake for the government and the 
employers on this issue, so it is likely they will be more willing to 
endure protests. Their side knows that the long-term gains from 
beating the unions will outweigh short-term damage to National’s 
popularity. So it’s going to take more than one big rally. 

We need a campaign of escalating mass protests until these 
plans are dropped. The starting point has to be educating and then 
mobilising the existing union membership, some 350,000 people. But 
the campaign must look to go beyond them and reach out and win 
over the unorganised majority. 

If the ruling class fear this campaign is drawing in, politicising and 
organising previously unorganised workers, they will back down. 

I’ve heard (and read) various people on the Marxist and anarchist 
left talk about the likely inadequacy of the response from the Council 
of Trade Unions (CTU) and big unions, and the need for the socialist 
and anti-capitalist left to offer some sort of alternative. I don’t see 
any point in counter-posing the two. Even if we all pull together, the 
socialist left is in no position to organise the mass mobilisation of union 
members that must be at the heart of this campaign. So we have to 
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work with the CTU-led campaign, even as we seek to go beyond it. 

The question is what can we do to make this campaign more 
successful, to increase the chances, not only of beating the government, 
but of building a workers’ movement that is politically and 
organisationally stronger? 

One way is for socialists who are union members or organisers to 
work together to push for a stronger response from their union. 

Another is to work to involve those outside the union movement. 
Officials, necessarily, will be focussed on their own members, but I 
don’t believe we will win this campaign if it’s seen simply as a struggle 
between unions and the government. We need to convince the 
majority of the working class that this is a battle for their rights (and 
for their pay and conditions) against a government and an employing 
class that profits from grinding them down. 

If currently non-unionised workers see the union movement 
successfully defending their rights, it could open the doors for a surge 
of union recruitment. So the more forward-looking union leaders 
should support this strategic approach. 

Here in Christchurch the Workers Rights Campaign was 
established as a coalition of radical left activists when the first Fire 
at Will law was passed last year. Now an enlarged group of leftists is 
organising against the new attacks. Many within this group share the 
general desire to link this struggle with an anti-capitalist analysis of 
why these attacks are happening and what workers can do about it. 

Let’s say we agreed on a leaflet combining an a notice about the 
upcoming actions with arguments against the attacks and an anti- 
capitalist analysis. We’d need to distribute a fair number to have any 
real impact on the political consciousness of the Christchurch working 
class. How many could we afford to print? How many could we 
distribute? Could we do 30,000? 30 people letter-boxing 1000 each? 

It seems to me that’s the sort of scale (on the upper limits of what’s 
possible) that we need to be looking at, if we’re serious both about 
reaching out to the working class and pushing the political boundaries 
of this campaign. 


DAVID COLYER 
Christchurch 
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big love song #4 


she hasn’t got what she deserves, 

she works in the city, lives in the slums, 
on the street she plays the drums. 

she listens hard to Victor Jara 

from Caracas to Calcutta. 


look in her eyes in the morning, 
see her work in the afternoon, 

in the evening gaze at the moon. 
she knows there’s no limit, 

at her feet our children sit. 

she’s been fighting her landlord 


through the dark muted centuries, 
they’ll be made to swallow their keys. 
she wears a rubber band on her wrist, 
she likes to give it a twist. 


you think you’re standing? 

well, you’re about to fall, 

the law won’t save you at all. 
she’s done doing your chores, 
she won’t let you steal anymore. 


she’s tired, it’s getting late, 

she’s pushed herself up from the ground, 
she’s not going to be bound. 

she will take the fire out of the sun 

& raise what we must to begin. 


Vaughan Gunson 
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We don’t want you to die, but... 
we've all got to go sometime! 


You can live on by making a 
bequest to Socialist Worker 


Since Socialist Worker is not an 
incorporated society, there is only one way 
of making a Marxist bequest in your will 
that will stand up in capitalism’s courts. 


You need to write a clause in your will in 
favour of The Espal Society Incorporated, 
an investment arm of Socialist Worker’s 
elected leadership, the central committee. 


The Espal Society Inc’s details are: 
c/- Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga, Auckland. 
socialist-worker@pl.net 


The Espal Society Inc’s management 
committee is always the central committee 
of Socialist Worker. This is a legal avenue 
for your assets to keep on working for 
socialism after you no longer can. 
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WHERE WE STAND 
Rf LA the programme of 


SOCIALIST 
WORKER 


xe authorised by Socialist Worker national conference February 2007 





Profit, the fuel of capitalism, flows from the dual exploitation of 

labour and nature. Workers collectively create a vast surplus which is 

monopolised by the tiny elite who run the economy and the state. Out 
of this systemic exploitation of the many by the few grow all of capitalism’s 
inequalities, oppressions, crises, wars and alienations. Marxists stand for full 
union rights, including the unrestricted right to strike. Rebuilding the union 
movement around a strategy of workers power is central to challenging bosses’ 
power, which tramples on our birthright, our freedom, our humanity, our 
habitat and our future. Socialists aim to get rid of class divisions by building a 
global democracy of free producers with common property rights. 


4 Workers power, not bosses power 


Under capitalism, democracy is extremely restricted. Corporate 

bosses make most economic decisions, which impact on every 

other sphere of society. Top administrators, judges, military officers, 
police commanders and other state bureaucrats are not elected, and to a 
large and growing extent are outside the control of elected politicians. But 
it doesn’t have to be this way. Today in Venezuela, the election of president 
Hugo Chavez on a platform of “21st century socialism” is interacting 
with a quickening revolutionary process. The empowerment of communal 
councils and other organisations of popular governance is seen as critical by 
Venezuela’s socialists. Such a process also took off with the 1917 socialist 
revolution in Russia, but economic ruination and imperialist encirclement 
soon shattered its working class foundations. As workers councils fell apart 
in the Soviet Union, the vacuum was filled by Stalin’s party bureaucrats, who 
formed a new ruling class during the 1920s and veered onto a state capitalist 
course. Russia and Venezuela show that organisations of mass democracy are 
vital to creating a sustainable alternative to capitalism. Marxists stand for the 


2 Democratic state, not bureaucratic state 
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taking of state power by elected assemblies of workers and other grassroots 
delegates, with no special privileges and recallable at any time. History shows 
that only such democratic assemblies can give direct expression to workers 
power. We can begin by introducing a similar spirit of democracy into every 
workers organisation in Aotearoa, especially our unions. 


Planning for people, not profit 

Global market competition makes rational planning impossible. 

Capitalism’s “logic” of profit maximisation and wealth accumulation 

fuels the market-driven insanity of imperial wars, economic crises 

and climate chaos. Marxists stand for a socialist world where 
democratic associations of producers plan the economy in the interests of 
all humanity and other species we share the planet with. The production and 
distribution of social goods and services should be determined by democratic 
assemblies, not market forces. Strategic economic assets vital to community 
well-being, such as power, telecoms, water, healthcare, education, transport 
and large-scale manufacturing, need to be under public control. As a first step, 
the privatisations of recent decades must be reversed. An expansion of public 
services should be funded by taxing corporate bosses and other members of 
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the wealthy elite, who owe a massive debt to the working class exploited 
since the birth of capitalism. 


earth. Climate change and interlinked forms of nature’s spoilation, 

like species extinction, ecosystem pollution and resource 
depletion, threaten humanity with barbarism or oblivion. Unless industrial 
nations reduce their greenhouse gas emissions by something like 90% over 
the next few decades, climate chaos may make our world uninhabitable. 
Capitalism’s embrace of carbon trading will give the market, the main driver 
of global warming, even more extreme powers over the fate of humanity. 
Marxists stand for a socialist world where capitalism’s many wasteful and 
polluting industries are made redundant by the absence of money, the market 
and ruling elites. For starters, free and frequent public transit should serve 
urban areas, longhaul trucking should be replaced by state-run electric rail 
and coastal shipping, a methane tax should fund reductions to New Zealand’s 
worst greenhouse gas, and coal for export should be banned. 


System change, not climate change 
4. Capitalism’s obsession with private profit is literally costing us the 


Human solidarity, not imperial divisions 

Rivalry between the world’s competing ruling classes “spontaneously” 

generates divisions of nationality, ethnicity and religion. These 

class-created divisions are often exploited for military purposes 
when “normal” economic and diplomatic competition among capitalism’s 
rivals heats up into shooting wars. Nationalistic hatred, racist scapegoating 
and religious bigotry are fanned by warring states to mobilise their home 
population behind their imperial ambitions. This has been taken to an extreme 
in Washington’s falsely named War On Terror. The overarching objective is 
to compensate for America’s relative economic decline through the US state’s 
more aggressive projection of global military superiority, crushing weak 
nations and pressuring rival powers. The US ruling class is resorting to high- 
risk terrorism in a mad campaign to bend the world to its will. US president 
George Bush has called for a “war without end”. Washington has rewritten 
its rules of warfare to legalise nuclear first strikes, bringing the world closer 
to nuclear holocaust than ever before. Muslims are demonised, dehumanised 
and destroyed by the US state and its allies in a vile strategy of divide-and- 
conquer. Marxists stand for human solidarity in the face of imperial divisions. 
We should build the broadest possible alliance against the US rogue state 
and other capitalist warmakers. An important message to take into the peace 
movement is the need to confront capitalism’s twin engines of war: the state 
and the market. Behind each state’s war machine stand the corporate bosses 
whose drive for profit is the fuel feeding the flames. Creating a socialist 
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alternative to the market rips up the roots of war. 


Human freedom, not capitalism’s oppressions 

The history of capitalism is marked by the systemic oppression of 

indigenous peoples, workers, ethnic minorities, women and non- 

heterosexuals. Capitalism in New Zealand was born out of the 
colonial takeover of collectivised Maori land by armed forces, market forces 
and political pressures, forcing tangata whenua to the bottom of the social heap 
where most remain to this day. The colonial state inflated the price of alienated 
Maori land to lock most immigrants into the lowly status of workers, who to 
this day suffer from massive political discrimination in areas as diverse as 
industrial relations, tax law, parliamentary representation, state appointments 
and official history. Ethnic minorities in New Zealand have been savaged by 
waves of state-sponsored racism, like the early tax on Chinese immigrants, the 
“white European” policies of most of the 20th century, the police dawn raids 
on Pasifika peoples in the 1970s, the “Asian invasion” hysteria whipped up by 
prominent politicians in the 1990s and today’s special laws and police spying 
on Muslims. Capitalism’s drive to reproduce the next generation of workers 
on the cheap created a “family values” system which devalued women, whose 
second-class status to this day is measured by such things as lower average pay 
than men, restrictions on abortion rights and a lack of state support for child 
rearers. The same “family values” scourge also hit people who didn’t neatly 
fit into the heterosexual category, and to this day lesbians, gays, bisexuals and 
transgender people face pervasive discrimination despite legal near-equality. 
Such oppressions foster divisions among workers and other grassroots people 
which play into the hands of our rulers, whose system could not survive a 
united challenge from below. Marxists stand for the freedom of all humans, 
which is the only real basis for the freedom of each individual. We support the 
struggles of Maori, workers, ethnic minorities, women and non-heterosexuals 
for the rights, opportunities and liberties routinely denied them by capitalism 
today. 


Maori collectivism, not neo-colonialism 

The British colonialists, at the time of signing Te Tiriti o Waitangi 

in 1840, faced whakaminenga of strong Maori iwi founded on the 

principle of collectivism. While in theory the treaty “guaranteed” to 
Maori their whenua, taonga and tino rangatiratanga, these foundation stones 
of indigenous power were in practice seen as antagonistic to the interests of 
the British empire. The unprovoked invasion of the Waikato in the 1860s, 
along with other colonial wars to seize Maori land, were designed to break 
the back of tino rangatiratanga. Capitalism’s market and state could not 
tolerate peaceful competition from the “beastly communism” of Maori, in 
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the telling phrase of one colonial politician. The New Zealand Parliament 
facilitated the alienation of most Maori land. The few acres remaining in 
the hands of tangata whenua were often de-collectivised by laws placing 
effective power in the hands of tumu whakahaere. These boards of trustees 
made all commercial decisions, thus sidelining the hapu or iwi as a whole and 
striking at the heart of Maori collectivism. Despite official predictions that 
the “natives” would die out as a distinct people, however, Maori searched out 
every channel of resistance left open. More than a century of whakataunga, 
petihana, tawheraiti, hikoi, toutohe, mahi poti and other forms of tohenga 
to historic injustices forced governments to start making concessions to 
Maori in the 1980s. But capitalism’s underlying hatred of Maori collectivism 
remains strong. The treaty settlements are designed to empower a minority 
of “corporate warriors”, not the majority of flaxroots Maori. As Aotearoa’s 
version of neo-colonialism, this is fueling divisions within the ranks of Maori 
between the market-driven profiteers and the ohu-leaning exploited. Marxists 
stand on the side of the exploited at the same time as we support all Maori calls 
for treaty compensations and tino rangatiratanga. The collectivist heritage of 
Maori, which is an indigenous forerunner of socialism, is a source of strength 
for all grassroots struggles in our land. The history of Aotearoa points to the 
need for mana hapori as a collectivist alternative to capitalism. 


Workers’ internationalism, not corporate globalisation 

The explosion of corporate globalisation since the late 1970s has 

increased market pressures in every corner of the world. In rich 

industrialised countries like New Zealand, the welfare state has 
been hacked back over recent decades while the wealth gap between bosses 
and workers widens into a chasm. Third World nations are facing ruinous 
debt, asset stripping and imperial domination, reducing their grassroots to 
conditions of terrible poverty and often starvation. The world’s top 500 
multinational corporations are raking in obscene profits and taking over 
“national” businesses in every country, backed by powerful states whose 
military spending alone could solve humanity’s most urgent food, water and 
healthcare needs while funding a global shift to clean energy technologies. 
Corporate globalisation holds the world to ransom in order to increase the 
profits and power of a tiny elite. Marxists stand for workers’ internationalism, 
where the grassroots of every country unite in a common struggle for human 
salvation and ecological sanity. New Zealand activists must build closer links 
with workers in Australia, the Pacific and Asia as an antidote to ruling class 
moves to create a regional free trade zone which would increase the power 
of capital over labour. We support independence movements in West Papua 
and other colonies of the Indonesian state, along with people’s resistance 
to Australian and New Zealand neo-colonialism in East Timor, Papua New 
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Guinea and the Solomons. 


New workers’ party, not old Labour 

The world’s old Labourparties are adapting tocorporate globalisation, 

not fighting for a grassroots alternative. They are shifting away from 

social democracy, which once demanded significant concessions 
for workers in return for acting as capitalism’s “loyal opposition”. They are 
moving closer to the neo-liberal agenda of big business, and their leading 
bodies are dominated by the new middle class rather than union officials. The 
most apt description of NZ Labour today is “social-liberal”. The working 
class in Aotearoa still casts more votes for old Labour than any other party, 
but the organisational and emotional bonds of generations past have long 
gone. Marxists stand for the creation of a new workers’ party which can unite 
grassroots people around a broad left platform and open up the road towards 
socialism. The 10-point Workers’ Charter, which has been endorsed by the 
NZ Council of Trade Unions, is based on meeting the needs of grassroots 
people rather than the ruling elite. Further steps towards creating a broad left 
alternative to social-liberalism are being made possible by a revival of mass 
struggles, both here and offshore. When a new workers’ party arises and starts 
to win seats in parliament, this electoral legitimacy will give a huge boost to 
people’s movements against corporate rule. 


Socialist revolution, not reformed capitalism 

The space to deliver grassroots reforms through parliament 

alone is being shut down by corporate globalisation. Reforms 

can still be won on the back of mass struggles, but they are 
harder to achieve than in times gone and likely to be smaller. No longer do 
old Labour politicians talk about a “fundamental reform of capitalism”, let 
alone a “peaceful road to socialism”. Marxists stand for a revolutionary break 
with capitalism. History shows that no ruling class will ever peacefully hand 
over economic and state power simply because the majority of society have 
voted against the old order. Economic sabotage, military coups and foreign 
interventions are some of the weapons used by corporate elites to stave 
off grassroots challenges to their rule. Overcoming capitalist violence is a 
decisive stage in the journey to socialist democracy. A vital ingredient for 
success is organic leadership from a large Marxist group composed of the 
best activists in workers unions and grassroots coalitions. The centralisation 
of the capitalist state demands a counter-centralisation by the revolutionary 
movement. As workers change the old society, they will change themselves as 
well, and begin to equip themselves to collectively run a new society without 
bosses on top. We call on all non-sectarian activists who want a revolutionary 
break with capitalism to join Socialist Worker. 
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Democratic centralism 

Socialist Worker is organised around the principle of democratic centralism. 
This empowers both the individual and the collective by combining socialist 
debate and centralised action within the wider context of Socialist Worker’s 
connection to the working class. 

Whatever the views of the leadership or the majority of Socialist Worker, 
every member may freely voice opinions inside Socialist Worker’s forums 
which they believe will assist the socialist self-liberation of the working 
class. These ideas may be expressed in a common “platform” with others. 
All members may retain minority opinions and re-state them so long as they 
don’t disrupt Socialist Worker’s practical activities. Socialist Worker cannot 
tolerate any member advocating support for capitalism, a system that exploits 
the majority of society, sparks wars of oppression and threatens life on our 
planet. Socialist Worker’s democracy promotes the exchange of opinions 
needed to advance the cause of socialism. 

Socialist Worker expects all members to carry out the decisions of the central 
committee and the majority vote of their branch even if they disagree with 
them. An exception is where specific conditions make it impossible or 
counter-productive to put Socialist Worker’s decisions into effect. Socialist 
Worker cannot tolerate factionalism, where one or more members turn 
political disputes into a de facto split by sidelining decisions of the central 
committee or other Socialist Worker bodies. Socialist Worker’s centralism 
promotes the disciplined unity of action needed for all members to “strike 
together”, which provides the practice needed to evaluate the soundness of 
decisions and suggest what corrections should be made. 

What Socialist Worker says and does must always take account of opinions 
and trends within the working class, the only force capable of transforming 
capitalism into socialism. The working class is the ultimate judge of Socialist 
Worker’s behaviour. Only a dynamic linkage between socialists and workers 
can unify Marxist theory and practice. 
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National conference 
The national conference is Socialist Worker’s supreme decision-making body. 
Convened by the central committee once a year or thereabouts, the national 
conference may make decisions binding on all Socialist Worker members. 
As well, special conferences may be convened by decision of the central 
committee or by request of 20% of the membership. A special conference has 
the same powers as a national conference. 

Each branch elects delegates to conference according to a quota set by the 
central committee. In addition, members of the old central committee are 
delegates to conference as of right. 

All delegates have equal rights on the conference floor, and speak and vote 
as they think best without being bound by any mandate from any Socialist 
Worker body. 

Each national conference elects a new central committee by secret ballot. The 
contest is between slates, not individuals. Any delegate may nominate a slate 
of candidates. The bottom-polling slate drops off in each round of voting until 
a winner emerges. 
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Central committee 

Between national conferences the leading body is the central committee, 
which may make decisions binding on all Socialist Worker members. 
Socialist Worker members shall be informed about the essence of central 
committee meetings, including any important split vote. 

The central committee may discipline or expel any Socialist Worker member 
persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Socialist Worker’s national assets are controlled by the central committee. 
It elects the personnel of all subsidiary national posts and bodies, including 
the national executive, which may be given whatever delegated powers the 
central committee decides. 

To promote the advance of new leaders, the central committee may draft new 
committee members up to a maximum of 20% of the total number voted in at 
the last national conference. 

If national conference cannot be held for reasons beyond Socialist Worker’s 
control, the central committee may draft whoever other committee members 
are needed. 


Branches 

A variety of locality and industrial branches are possible depending on 
conditions at the time. Members may start up a new branch after authorisation 
from the central committee. 

All members shall carry out majority decisions of their branch. The branch, 
with agreement from the central committee, may discipline or expel any 
member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Each branch may elect an executive which is subsidiary to the branch. In a 
region or industry with more than one branch, a combined assembly of those 
members may elect a multi-branch executive. 


Membership 

Amember is an individual who accepts Socialist Worker’s constitution, agrees 
with our Marxist politics, pays dues and actively supports the collective and 
its publications. There is no group membership. 

If dues aren’t paid for more than three months, Socialist Worker membership 
may lapse unless special arrangements have been made with the national 
treasurer. 

A member may resign from Socialist Worker at any time without need of 
explanation. Anyone leaving shall return all Socialist Worker documents and 
property. 

All members have the democratic right to express their opinions inside 
Socialist Worker’s forums and make direct representations to the central 
committee. 
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NORTHLAND WELLINGTON 

Vaughan 021 0415 082 or Grant 021 053 2973 or 

svpl @ xtra.co.nz grant_brookes @ paradise.net.nz 
AUCKLAND CHRISTCHURCH 

Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 Don 027 248 4191 or 
organiser @ sworker.org.nz dwa @clear.net.nz 

TAURANGA NATIONAL OFFICE 

Tony (07) 544 1859 or tonys- socialist-worker @ pl.net or 

nell @clear.net.nz www.unityblognz.com 
ROTORUA 


Bernie (07) 345 9853 or 
bernieh @ slingshot.co.nz 
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Post coupon to Socialist Worker, Box 13-685, Auckland. Or else email 
socialist-worker@ pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre +64 9 634 3984. 
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